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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, 1953 


MONDAY, MARCH 10, 1952 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, McCarthy, Ellender, and Thye. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES F. BRANNAN, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY KNOX T. HUTCHINSON, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; 0. V. WELLS, CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS; W. CARROLL HUNTER, 
SOLICITOR, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; ROBERT M. 
SALTER, CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE; DR. B. T. SHAW, 
ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRA- 
TION; HAROLD K. HILL, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUC- 
TION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION ; EDWARD P. CLIFF, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE, AND RALPH S. ROBERTS, 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Senator Russety. The committee will come to order. 

To begin the hearings on the agriculture appropriations for 1953, 
we have with us Hon. Charles F. Brannan, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Secretary, we are always pleased to have you with us. The 
members of this committee have a very vital interest in the important 
work that is under your direction and control, and we always find 
the meetings with you to be thought provoking and informative. 

We will be glad to have you make any general statement that you 
see fit to make, and we will probably have some questions. 

Senator Maybank and other members of the committee have 
expressed regret that they are unable to be present this morning due 
to other committee engagements. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Brannan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen 
of the committee. 

I would like to say, too, that on behalf of the Department and those 
of us who have responsibilities in the Department, we always find 
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our discussions with this committee very useful and very helpful. 
We are always happy to have the opportunity to come up and discuss 
our problems with you, particularly with respect to the operations of 
the Department as they are reflected in the budget. 

I believe we have some information to lay before the committee 
which ds of considerable concern to all persons interested in agriculture, 
and, as a matter of fact, everybody interested in the celal aieadeay 
of this country. 

If I may, I would like to begin by pointing out that 1951 was a year 
in which rapidly changing conditions caused many adjustments in 
production and in program emphasis. 

Our agriculture entered 1951 faced with the job of meeting sharply 
rising demands for food and fiber. We had to produce more—but not 
more of everything. The 1950 cotton crop had been abnormally small, 
so we needed more cotton. 

Demand for meat, milk, and poultry was very large, and we had been 
cutting into feed reserves, so we needed more feed grains. 

But land and manpower were limited. Production had to be 
aneotere: Therefore, 1951 witnessed the return of farm production 
goals, 

The most significant fact about American agriculture in 1951 was 
simply this: Despite some huge difficulties, it managed to produce 
very close to the all-time farm production record. 

That was a remarkable achievement. If farmers had had to face 
the weather conditions, and the other difficulties they encountered 
last year, with the agricultural set-up that existed 20 years ago, the 
Nation might have had a real crop disaster. 


ACREAGE LOSS IN 1951 


Farmers planted crops on one of the biggest acreages in recent years. 
But they harvested fewer acres than in any year since 1941. There 
were droughts in the Northeast, the South, and the Southeast. There 
were floods in Kansas, Missouri, and adjacent areas, that ruined or 
reduced yields on close to 5 million acres. 

In 1951 we had the heaviest acreage loss since the drought of 1936— 
over 26 million acres, or more than double the average for the preced- 
ing 10 years. By ‘‘acreage loss,’’ I mean simply the difference between 
planted and harvested totals. 

Senator Russety. Do you mean that 26 million acres were planted 
and due to adverse conditions nothing was harvested? 

Secretary Brannan. Nothing was harvested or there was a very 
reduced harvest. In some cases, perhaps, a field that was to be 
harvested was simply abandoned and what little was left was grazed 
off. For all practical purposes they were not harvested for the pur- 
poses for which they were originally planted. 


ACREAGE PLANTED 


Senator Russe.t. About what was our total acreage planted? 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Wells, will you answer that? 

Mr. Wetts. About 360 million acres, or, excluding hay, 290 to 
300 million. 

Senator Russe.u. There was a tremendous loss to the farmers unless 
they had some kind of security to protect them. 
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Secretary Brannan. There certainly was. In many cases, they did 
have some sort of insurance, but in many they did not. 

Yet crop production last year was exceeded only in 1948 and 1949— 
and in those years we harvested 15 million and 20 million more acres, 
respectively, than in 1951. I think you gentlemen will agree with 
me that this was a really remarkable achievement. It was made 
possible in large part by the agricultural advancements of the past 
quarter century—hybrid seed, mechanization, electric power, conser- 
vation, and better farming in general. 


CORN AND WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Here are the facts concerning the present food, feed, and fiber situa- 
tions: 

Corn production for 1951 fell below 3 billion bushels for the first 
time since 1947. Production in 1951 amounted to 2.9 billion bushels. 
And we need to qualify this figure by adding the further unfortunate 
information that there was quite a bit of soft corn with correspondingly 
lower feed value. 

Corn supplies in 1951-52 are a little less than 3.7 billion bushels, 
as against a little more than 3.9 billion bushels the previous year. 

If total domestic use and exports in 1951-52 reach the cade antici- 
pated, the carry-over at the close of the 1951-52 year will be danger- 
ously low—less than half the desirable carry-over of 1 billion bushels. 

Total wheat production for 1951 was a little over 987 million 
bushels, compared with more than a billion bushels in 1950. We 
began the marketing year with a carry-over of 395 million bushels. 

n view of domestic and export requirements which may total more 
than 1.1 billion bushels, only about 300 million bushels may remain 
for carry-over on July 1, 1952. 

Senator Russe.ty. How does that compare with the average annual 
carry-over? Is that below the average or about the average? 

Secretary Brannan. It is above the long-time average, but it is 
below more recent averages. It is also below an objective average 
which we have been attempting to maintain. 

Senator Russgiu. It is below the desirable carry-over? 

Secretary Brannan. In our opinion it is, sir, especially in these 
uncertain times in our national history. 

The 1951 cotton crop, 15.2 million running bales, was 53 percent 
above the small 1950 crop. The supply of all cotton in the United 
States for the marketing year which began August 1, 1951, is estimated 
at about 17.7 million running bales. Total requirements for the 
current marketing year are estimated at between 15.3 and 15.5 million 
bales. On the basis of these estimates, we would reach August 1, 1952, 
with an uncomfortably small carry-over. 


MEAT AND POULTRY PRODUCTION 


Meat production in 1951-——beef, veal, lamb, and mutton, and pork, 
excluding lard—-was about the same as in 1950, and otherwise the 
highest since 1947. Per capita civilian consumption, however, was 
~— 138 pounds, 6 pounds less than in 1950, and 17 pounds below 
1947. 
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Cattle slaughter for 1951 was at a 10-year low, but numbers on farms 
menyeney sharply, indicating an increase in beef output in 1952 and 
aiter. 

As you know, an upward cycle of cattle on United States farms 
began in 1949 after a 4-year. decline. This rise continued in 1951. 
Cattle and calves on farms at the beginning of 1952 totaled 88 million, 
an all-time high. 

Hog production, that is, the number of pigs saved, for 1951, was 
102 muilion head, 5 million more: than in 1950. 

The poultry industry in 1951 set a new record for aggregate output. 
Production of broilers was about 25 percent above 1950. 


MILK PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Milk production for 1951 was about 119.5 billion pounds compared 
with 120.6 billion pounds in 1950, and the 1945 record of 121.5 billion. 

Senator Russe.u. That would indicate that the per capita con- 
sumption of milk has declined considerably, because the population 
has increased so much since 1945. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes; it would, Senator. 

Bs ggg USSELL. It would indicate that the consumption has de- 
clined. 

Senator Toyz. Might I ask the Secretary, what appears to be the 
trend? Is it still going down, or does it indicate in general that it has 
reached its low ‘iid is apt to curve up again? 

Secretary Brannan. Senator Thye, it is a little difficult to predict, 
but if feed costs and labor problems remain, in the first place, as high 
and, in the second place, as difficult as they are now, I think the best 
judgment would indicate that there would be a downward trend, and 
it is for that reason that we have been doing all we can on the feed 
side and on the labor side, too. 


FARM INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


But, despite the near-record farm production of 1951, net income 
of farm operators was less than in 1947 and 1948. In fact, farm 
income has by no means kept pace with nonfarm income. The per 
capita dollar incomes of farm people have increased less than one-half 
as much since the pre-Korea peak as per capita dollar incomes of 
nonfarm people. 

Some people tend to forget that fact. They like to state that gross 
farm income last year was the highest in history, and they like to 
m4 there. But farm-production expenses were also at an all-time 
peak. 

Farm operators in the United States had a total net realized income 
of about $14.9 billion in 1951. Though this was $2 billion above the 
postwar low of 1950, it was $2 billion less than the postwar high of 
1947. Total nonfarm income on the other hand set a new record in 
1951, running about 37 percent above 1947. 

Meanwhile, prices paid by farmers for commodities and services 
used in family living and maintenance averaged 9 percent higher 
in 1951 than in 1950, offsetting about half of the increase in farmers’ 
total incomes. 
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In terms of purchasing power, farmers’ realized net income in 1951 
was 8 percent above 1950, about the same as in 1949, but 23 percent 
less than in 1947 and lower than in any year from 1942 to 1948. 

Average prices received by farmers in 1952 are not expected to 
differ greatly from those prevailing in 1950, while prices and cost 
rates paid by farmers are generally ected to run some higher. 

If farmers meet the acreage goals which have been established and 
if weather is about average, farm production and marketings- should 
show some increases. But increased marketings are not likely to add 
more to farmers’ cash or gross income than about enough to offset 
increased out¢of-pocket costs for production and marketing. 


FOOD PRICES 


The retail food price index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics as of 
January 15, 1952, was 14 percent above the level prevailing in June 
1950, just before the Korean outbreak. It was 18 percent above the 
level prevailing in January 1950, 24 months earlier. 

Most of the discussion relating to retail food prices seems to imply 
that these increases above the pre-Korea levels are all, or at least 
chiefly, accounted for by increases in farm prices. But the facts are 
different. 

During the past year, for example, farm prices have changed very 
little, declines from February to yuly being approximately offset by 
increases later in the year. The retail cost of the foods bought by a 
typical family, however, increased about 5 percent during the 12 
months January 1951 to January 1952. 

Marketing costs and margins are just as important as farm prices, 
probably more so over any considerable period of time, in determining 
retail food prices and living costs. 

Even in good times farmers get only about 50 cents out of the aver- 
age retail food dollar, and only 14 cents of the average consumer’s 
retail cotton dollar, 

It should be noted that while farm prices in general average out at 
parity this is principally due to the fact that a few items that are 
considerably above parity offset the majority of farm products that 
are below parity. 

FARM POPULATION SHIFT 


In 1940, about 22 percent of the people of the United States lived on 
farms. Today, people on farms are only 15 percent of our total 
population. 

Senator Russe.u. That is the first time I have seen that figure 
“15 percent” used. The last one I had, I think, was around 19. 

Is that due to the fact that the population increase was greater by 
the actual census than we had estimated it to be, or has there been 
any unusual movement from the farms to the urban areas? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, may I ask Mr. Wells to discuss that? 
He is the expert on such matters. 

Mr. Wetts. It is due to several factors, Senator. First, there has 
been a substantial movement of people off farms during the last couple 
of years because of the defense effort and the draft. 

Secondly, in the 1950 census, the definition of “farm population’ 
was revised in an effort to eliminate from the farm population those 
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eople living on farms or in open country and drawing all their income 

rom city occupations. So that there has been a statistical revision, 
which goes back into the 1930’s, eliminating what is in effect city 
workers living in open country areas from the farm population, which 
also reduced the proportion some in 1950. : 

But I think that two-thirds or so of the difference has been due to 
the steady decline of farm population in the last 3 or 4 years, chiefly a 
drain into nonfarm employment. 

Senator Russe.u. I do not want to press too much your unques- 
tioned encyclopedic mind, but what was the relationship in 19007 

Mr. Wetts. In 1910, Senator Russell, about 35 percent of the 
population was farm people. I think the correct figure for 1900 is 
about 40 percent. 

Senator Russeiu. That is my recollection; that it was nearly 46 
percent in 1900. 

It is a great tribute to the resiliency and the capacity to improve 
American agriculture that so much smaller a percent of the total 
population is able to feed and clothe their fellow American citizens. 

It is even more spectacular when we bear in mind that we have 
made tremendous exports far and above anything we have ever 
known before. 

Secretary Brannan. Furthermore, Senator Russell you will recall 
that it is being done with about the same acreage. 

Senator Russreii. Yes. And, of course, that is an argument that 
is not overlooked on the soil-conservation programs, the way the 
acreage is having to bear the burden of sustaining several times as 
many people each year, more so now than it did 20 or 30 years ago. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Are we not treading on dangerous ground in 
having the lifeblood of this Nation produced by so few people? Here 
you have less than fifteen percent of our people engaged in farming, 
who are responsible for the production of food and fiber that is so 
necessary for our existence. 

Senator Russe. If we lost that 15 percent, we would certainly 
lose the other 85 percent in a hurry. 

Senator ELLENpeER. It scares me to have so few people doing all of 
this. It means that the small farmer seems to be on the way out, 
and we are having our fiber and food produced figuratively by a mere 
handful of the people. 

Secretary Brannan. And may I say facetiously that sometimes you 
do not even dare talk about it any more. 


NUMBER OF FARMS AND AVERAGE ACREAGE 


Senator Turx. In order that we may get possibly a little clearer 
picture of what Senator Ellender said, that your small farmers are on 
the way out, what. is the average per farm unit in acreage now as 
compared to 10 years ago? Can Mr. Wells answer that? 

I would like the average size of farm unit now in comparison with 
10 years ago. 

Mr. Wetts. That is a very rough figure, Senator Thye. I think 
the acreage in farms is practically the same as 10 years ago, while the 
number of farms has dropped by 10 percent. 

Senator Tnyr. The number of farms has dropped 10 percent, but 
the acreage per farm unit remains the same? 
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Mr. Weuus. The total acreage remains the same. 

Senator Toyz. What has happened to the other acres? 

Senator Russeux. No; he said that the number of farm units had 
decreased by 10 percent, but the acreage was about the same, 

Mr. WELLs. The total acreage, which means the average size per 
farm, has increased. 

Senator Ertenper. That was not his question. 

Senator Torr. My question was the average size. What I wanted 
to find out was are we having a consolidation of acreage in a trend 
toward larger farms? What is the average per farm unit? 

Mr. Weis. What I was trying to say is this: I do not remember 
the average acreage per farm unit, but it must have increased over 
the last 10 years by about 10 percent. 

‘ Senator Tuyz. I thought possibly you would give us the exact 
gure. 

Mr. We tts. I can supply you some material for the record. 

But I think you would probably like the answer broken down by 
classes of farms. 

What has been happening in the last 20 or 30 years is an increase in 
the size of what we would call commercial farms. 

At the same time, there has been some tendency for the number of 
small farms located close to towns, which are partly rural residences, 
to increase, So, we have had a shift away, Senator Thye, from the 
160-acre farm, which in the Corn Belt was the standard, toward 
the 240-, 320-, and 480-acre farms. 

Senator Tuyr. That was the question I was trying to find the 
answer to, because we are all concerned as to whether we are losing 
the family-type farm unit. There may be arguments as to what is a 
family-type unit. 

Mr. Weis. Let me add two qualifications: When you look at the 
average size of all farms, this increase over the last twenty or so 
years of farms under 20 acres in size holds down the average figure, 
you see. 

The number of small farms which are part-time farms shows some 
increase; so, there is an increase both in larger farms and in farms 
under 20 acres. 

Of course, the question of what is a family-size farm relates also 
to what acreage can be handled with modern machinery and mech- 
anieal methods, a farm family can today handle a much larger farm 
enterprise than they could even 10 years ago. 

Senator ELLeNpER. I wonder if Mr, Wells could supply for the 
record and place in the record at this point a table indicating the 
number of farms in a certain category, say, 10,000 acres and above, 
and 5,000 and above, and then just grade them as to size, 

Mr. Weuts. We will be very glad to supply that. 

Senator ELLENDER. Compare that with the 10-year period to which 
you are now referring. 

Mr. Weuus, We will do that. 3 

Senator E.tenperR. And also show those farms that you say are 
worked partly by people who do other things besides farming. 

Mr. Weuxs. We have worked with the Census in breaking these 
down in. different classes as to large-scale farms and also what are 
essentially retirement farms. 
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Senator ELLenper. If you will do that for us and put in a-com- 
parative table showing what it was 10 years ago, just to indicate the 
trend, we would appreciate it. 

Mr. We tts. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Number of farms by size groups in the oe States, census years 1920, 1980, 1940 
and 1950 


[Census year] 


Acreage size group 1920 1930 
Thousands Thousands Thousands 

ne  eiaoe 359 
1 Dies mabgietsetnakecea bani 2,011 2, 000 
MOT. cc netdbisesuctidid.ucbas 1, 475 1, 374 
Oi heen aE ti 21,490 1 
BPO Mastin doasck chee cceece 2491 3476 
ida cain cla aicipacidcaincve 476 451 
BM cls ateusnetssbiietis nkeonnac occas’ 150 160 
1,000 and over_................-- 67 81 

SE aa 6, 448 6, 289 
Awerag@e MgO. 56. ~ sien. owen se ccess 148 155 


1 1950 Census of Agriculture preliminary estimates, 223-county sample. 
? Corrected for comparability with more recent census data by estimating the number of farms in the 
174-179 acreage size group. 


DECREASED FARM POPULATION 


Senator Russe.y. Would not 20 years be more indicative? 
Senator Turse. The only reason, Mr. Chairman, that I asked the 
uestion was that I noted in 1940 you had 22 percent of the people of 

the United States who lived on farms, and at the present time, you 
have 15 percent. There was a shift of 7 percent since 1940. It reall 
is 11 years, instead of 10 years. The only reason I asked it on the basis 
of 10 years was because it was stated specifically that in 1940 there 
were 22 percent, and at present 15 percent. That was the reason I 
asked the question on the 10-year basis. 

Senator ELLenper. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, I have some 
figures at my office that I think I obtained from the Department that 
show that, I think it was in the 1850’s, the proportion of farmer owned 
and operated farms was 82 percent, and 18 percent were engaged in 
endeavors other than farming. ‘Today just the reverse has taken 
place—you have about 85 percent of the people engaged in industry 
and only about 15 percent on farms. It is just the reverse of what it 
was 100 years ago. That is the thing that I am telling you is rather 
dangerous, for us to entrust in the hands of so few people the very 
lifeblood of our Nation, the food and fiber that is so essential to our 
existence. 

Senator Russe... Very well; you may proceed. 

Secretary Brannan. Not only is the percentage of people on farms 
smaller today than in 1940, but the actual number on farms is now 
nearly 6 million less. Nevertheless, agriculture produced in 1951 
one-fourth more food and fiber than was produced in 1940. With 
the population of the United States some 22 million persons larger 
than in 1940, the civilians last year ate 7 percent more food per 
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person. And agricultural exports in 1951 were also far larger than 
the 1940 total. 

Industrial output of this country approaches half the industrial 
output of the entire world. One of the basic foundations of that 
production is agricultural efficiency. Increased efficiency in agricul- 
ture results not only in more food for workers and more fiber for 
industrial raw materials, but it also releases manpower for industry. 

Just since 1940 consider what has happened. In that year, 22 
percent of our people were farm people. If that same percentage 
were on farms today, farm population, instead of being 23 million, 
would be more than 34 million—a difference of 11 million men, 
women, and children—a difference of at least 4 million workers. 
Four million workers in industry, in defense production, in the Armed 
Forces, fill some pretty big gaps that might otherwise be unfilled. 

In this connection, I believe you will find the es on employment 
in this country quite interesting. In January of this year there were 
59.7 million persons gainfully employed. is was 3.4 million per- 
sons more than the peak employment reached in mid-July of 1942. 

I don’t know just how much relationship there is between the fact 
that agriculture has released some 4 million workers since 1940 and 
this figure of a rise in employment of 3.4 million since mid-1943. It 
is, however, an interesting comparison. 


NEED FOR ALL-OUT PRODUCTION 


Good as the 1951 record was, the domestic and world situations re- 
quire even larger farm production this year. On the home front, in- 
comes are large, and more food is needed to resist inflationary pres- 
sures. On the world front, foreign needs of friendly countries are at 
an all-time high level. 

This year, therefore, we are asking the farmers of the United States 
to do the biggest job in the history of American agriculture. 

We are asking them to produce nearly s half more than the average 
output of 1935-39—and komt 6 percent more than last year. 

he difficulty is, as this committee well knows, that agricultural 
output cannot be increased in the same way as output from manu- 
facturing. We can’t build new farms as easily as new factories. We 
have to work with what we have already at hand. 

Nor can we solve the problem by eddies a second or third labor 
shift on farms. The number of workers in agriculture is about 15 
— less now than it was in 1940, with the manpower supply still 

eclining. 

We can’t retool and throw in batteries of new machinery. Allot- 
ments of steel, copper, and aluminum for the first quarter of this year 
are sufficient to produce only 70 to 75 percent as much equipment as 
farmers’ requirements. 

What, then are the means of increasing farm production, if it must 
come from the same land, the same machinery, and the smaller man- 
power supply? 

The answer is efficiency. We must increase production by in- 
creasing efficiency. But it isn’t easy to get 6 percent more output 
out of a machine that is already producing at a near-record rate. 
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We need a big inerease in feed grains. Without a big increase, the 
feed situation—and that means the meat, dairy, and poultry situa- 
tions—will be very serious by next year. 

We are asking farmers to produce 115 bushels of corn for every 100 
they produced in 1951. We are asking for 129 bushels of grain sor- 
ghums for every 100 produced last year. We are asking for 14 per- 
cent more barley. 

But feed is not the only problem. We need 18 percent more wheat 
and 12 percent more flaxseed. We need another big cotton crop—16 
million bales. 


PROGRAM FOR INCREASING FARM PRODUCTION 


The key to the agricultural situation, not only this year but in the 
decades ahead, is summed up in two words: efficient production. 

To get greater efficiency of farm output there are certain things 
which we ean and should do, These things are emphasized in the 
budget for fiscal 1953. I have listed them under several headings. 

(1) We must emphasize production of the specific kinds of food and 
fiber that are needed. That is why we have production goals. 

(2) We must put acres, machines, and animals to their best use. 
We must use our land and forest resources to get higher production 
now without crippling ability to produce for the future. 

(3) Producers need reasonable assurance that their efforts to 
produce abundantly will not result in disaster either through a collapse 
im prices or the complete wiping out of their investment in a crop by 
drought, flood, or other natural causes. 

(4) Adequate credit is vital to the further expansion of farm output 
and the growth of agricultural efficiency. 

(5) Farmers must have large quantities of fertilizer and other pro- 
duction materials. The American people have been well educated 
concerning the role of machinery as a replacement for manpower, but 
have not been so well educated concerning the role of fertilizer, in- 
secticides, and improved practices generally as a replacement for 
acres. 

(6) We must emphasize use of improved methods both of produc- 
tion and distribution. That is why agricultural research is a prime 
factor in the agricultural mobilization effort. 

(7) We must use feed effectively as a diplomatic tool. It is one of 
the elements in the Nation’s strategy for peace. To play our part in 
world affairs, we need factual information on world food supplies and 
conditions. 


Let us now take up each of these points in a little more detail. 


PRODUCTION GOALS 


As I have pointed out; farmers this year are asked to produce 
nearly half again as much as the 1935-39 average. But we do not 
need more of everything. We cannot afford to waste land, manpower, 
machinery, and fertilizer in production of more of any commodity 
than is needed. 

Let me illustrate the problem by citing the facts as they concern 
feed grains. 

If the Nation is to have bigger supplies of meat, dairy products, 
poultry, and eggs, we must have more feed grains. Present reserves 
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of feed grains are too small. By next fall our carry-over stocks may 
be equivalent to only 6 or 7 weeks’ consumption. The solution is, of 
course, more acreage and bigger production of feed grains, especially 
corn. 

Still, we cannot simply turn our attention to feed grains and forget 
about bread grains, cotton, and other commodities. 

We need a balanced production in agriculture, just as we need a 
balanced production in defense industries. It would be just as grave 
an error to put too much attention on one farm commodity to the 
exclusion of others, as it would be to put too much attention on pro- 
ducing tanks, for example, to the exclusion of planes or other essentials 
of defense. We do not get balanced production by hit-or-miss efforts. 
We can get it only if the individual farmer knows the national needs 
and his part in filling them. Food, feed, and fiber requirements must 
be calculated well in advance on the basis of domestic and foreign re- 
quirements. Provision must be made for reserves in case of poor 
crops or possible demand changes growing out of world conditions. 

nee the requirements are determined, a pattern of production as to 
how they can best be met must be worked out. National goals are 
arrived at, these are broken down at the State and county levels and 
applied on the basis of land capabilities in local areas. Then it is 
necessary for the local farmer-committeemen to work with farmers in 
each locality on the basis of the goals helping them to make their 
utmost contribution to the production effort. 

Let me illustrate. In 1943 county and community committeemen 
made an intensive campaign for corn. The goal that year was 95 
million acres. Planted acreage was 94,341 ,000—99.3 percent of the 

oal. In 1944 and 1945 such intensive work was not carried on. 

lanted acreage in 1944 was 5 percent below the goal and in 1945 
it was 10 percent below. However, some allowance must be made 
for the effect of a late wet spring in the latter year. 

We know what happened last year. The goal for corn was 90 
million acres; planted acreage was 83,866,000—about 7 percent short. 

It could be very serious if corn production this year and next fell 
short of the goals. 

Because of the need for other commodities, the goals for feed grains 
this year are lower than would be desirable. Even if the goals 
are met, feed grain production in 1952 will do little more than equal 
estimated consumption. 

FEED RESERVES 


It looks as though we shall need a sustained effort for several years 
before we will be able to build up adequate feed reserves. We dare 
not take it for granted that the goals will be met. The best way to 
make certain for 1953 is through being sure that the farmers know what 
is needed in the national interest. 


ECONOMIC INVESTIGATIONS AND CROP ESTIMATES 


Timely information and the true facts relating to agriculture are 
essential to everyone concerned with agriculture. Hence, I want to 
say a few words about economic investigations and the Crop Reporting 
Service. 

With respect to economic investigations or the economic research 
and service functions of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1 
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simply want to say that they are used in connection with almost every 
activity relating to the agricultural defense effort; that we need more 
facts and analysis such as flows from this work, rather than less. 


CROP REPORTING SERVICE 


Meanwhile, the Crop Reporting Service continues to do an excellent 

job—a fact which I especially want to stress as some questions have 

een raised concerning the reduction of cotton production and other 
estimates during the last growing season. 

I am sure that you realize that the Crop Reporting Board has no 
magic way of forecasting weather. Their estimates as of the first of 
each month during the growing season are always based upon the 
assumption that normal weather will prevail until the end of harvest. 
As I have already indicated, this was not the case in 1951, with the 
result that yield prospects were reduced during the growing season and 
acreage abandonment was at least twice normal. Tum also sure that 
you realize that our crop estimates are exactly what the name implies, 
that is, they are estimates or forecasts, and must be used as such. 

As you know, the basis for our crop reports is the American farmers 
themselves. Each year the service sends out about 9 million question- 
naires, mostly to farmers. During each year several hundred thou- 
sand farmers—almost 600,000—voluntarily report one or more times 
on crop acreages, crop conditions, livestock numbers, and similar 
factors. Farmers, local merchants, and others dealing with farmers 
also supply the service with information on prices received and prices 
paid by farmers. These reporters do a loyal and conscientious job. 

We certainly do not claim that the current Crop Reporting Service 
is perfect, nor that improvement could not, or should not, be made; 
but I want to say, too, that it is an economic and efficient service 
and one which is absolutely indispensable to the operation of agri- 
culture either in peacetime or war. 

Senator Tarr. Might I ask a question there: This is in cooperation 
with the statisticians’ offices in the States, too, is it not? That is, 
each State? 

Secretary Brannan. The statisticians are a very integral part of 
the crop reporting service. 

Senator Taye. You obtain from them certain information as well 
as from those reporting directly to you, do you not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. We have a formal written agreement, I think, 
with most of the State statisticians in the United States. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. Wetts. The crop reporting service is decentralized and the 
State statisticians are officers of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
We have in thirty-odd States, including Minnesota, a cooperative 
agreement with the State department of agriculture where our State 
statistician is also the statistician for the State government. 

Senator Torr. That is what I had reference to. So you get reports 
from him as well as those that report directly to you? 

Mr. Wetts. There is almost no direct reporting to Washington, 
Senator Ture. 

Senator Tuyr. That was the question that came up in relation to 
the figures given of those reporting to the Department. I wondered 
whether they reported directly to you or whether they did through the 
States. 
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Mr. We ts. They almost all report to the State statistician and 
your figures are brought together by the State, and each State sends 
them to the Department of iculture, and we put together the 
regional and national figures in Washington. 

usar Tuy. That was my understanding of it. That is the 
reason I wanted to get it clear in my mind. 


SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Secretary Brannan. Conservation and balanced farming are vital 
in peace and war. Good farming practices are the best pay 
that agriculture will be able to maintain production year after year. 
The need for conservation farming has never been as urgent as it is 
today. Our population in the past 2 years has grown by more than 
5 million persons, while the mobilization program has created greater 
demands for farm products. Our problem, therefore, is to increase 
agricultural production immediately, and at the same time to build 
renewed strength in the land so as to be able to meet whatever future 
needs may arise. 

The budget provides an increase in funds for technical assistance to 
new conservation districts in planning and establishing soil conserva- 
tion practices, as well as provision for additional assistance to farmers 
in selecting the most effective conservation practices under the Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program. 

Since 1950 the out-of-pocket cost to the individual farmer for carry- 
ing out conservation practices has increased by 10 to 15 percent. In 
order to get the most conservation with available funds, it will be 
necessary for committeemen and individual farmers to cooperate in 
working out a program for conservation in the year ahead, which will 
include practices that make the greatest contribution to basic con- 
servation and production needs. 

The experimental evidence thus far accumulated demonstrates that 
we can get more conservation per dollar by this additional assistance 
to farmers on the part of the committeemen than we could get by 
spending the same amount for straight program assistance. 

What we are trying to do, in short, is to pin-point conservation 
practices to the needs of each individual farm. This will be done by 
encouraging farmers to establish an order of priority for conservation 
practices on their farms which will be consistent with the over-all 
needs of the country. 

Senator ELtenper. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Russe.u. Yes. 

Senator Extenper. Since the soil conservation practices are more 
or less fixed on the farm level, how do you treat each farm indi- 
vidually as you have just indicated? For instance, what I have in 
mind particularly is, let us take the States of Illinois, and I think 
probably Ohio and Indiana. The farmers there get together and they 
advise that the conservation practices that they desire to pursue are 
the ones that will make available to them lime and certain fertilizers 
for their farms rather than what I would deem something to preserve 
the topsoil. How can you pin-point it if it is left to the farmers to 
determine the manner and method to follow in conserving their soil? 
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CONSERVATION STANDARDS AND PRACTICES 


Secretary Brannan. Senator Ellender, there is not an unlimited 
discretion in the committees. Certain standards of practices and 
certain objectives are set up, and they must make their selection 
within that area. 

We have begun to limit those practices more and more to the area 
which gets long-range conservation, and, during the past year, to 
integrate it closer, as you recall, by bringing SCS and PMA closer 
together. We are trying to integrate the entire job being done out 
on the farm into an over-all concept of what is good conservation in 
long-range terms. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, what I am driving at, and what I am 
trying to bring to the surface is this: The objection last year, as I 
recall, to the appropriation to carry out conservation practices came 
primarily from the States I have just mentioned, Ilinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio. That is where Mr. Kline, who is president of the Farm Bureau, 
seems to have most of his power. And as I understand it, he takes 
the position that we—that is, the Federal Government—are furnishing 
money to a farmer for a thing that he would do at any rate, that is, 
buy the necessary fertilizer and lime and so forth to enrich his soil. 

In other words, what the farmers choose to do is something they 
would ordinarily do, and therefore it seems to be more or less a waste 
of money, the taxpayers’ money, to pay the farmer for doing what he 
would naturally do. 

What answer have you to that? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, I touch upon that at considerable 
length in my statement here. Would you mind reserving the answer 
until I have covered that, and then we will go into more detail. 

Senator ELutenper. All right, I wish you would. 

Secretary Brannan. I want to go into this subject as fully as the 
committee cares to go into it. 

Senator Russe.ty. That argument has been presented here at the 
beginning of the program. 

Senator ELLenper. I understand that, Mr. Chairman. When the 
program calls for letting the farmer choose what he wants to do, I 
am wondering- 

Senator RussgeL.u. He cannot choose what he wants to do, he has 
to choose among the practices which are devised within the State by 
a State committee and approved. He cannot just say, “I want to do 
this,” he has to go and choose the accepted practices. established. 

Senator ELLenpDeER. I understand that. It is done in the field, it all 
originates in the field, and what I think we ought to do is to probably 
veer away from this method of simply furnishing the farmer the 
money to buy his fertilizers as has been contended, in the Middle West, 
if that is possible. Maybe you cannot change it, but it strikes me that 
that might take some of the wind out of their sails when they come up 
here and say that such practices are not good for the soil, that they do 
not conserve the soil, but that it simply affords to the farmer monev 
that he otherwise would spend even though he did not have the soil 
conservation program. 

Senator Russe.u. In talking about the increase in use of these items 
in the soil, he has that, I am sure, in his statement. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 
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Secretary Brannan. I would like to make this statement also to 
Senator Ellender: There has been a very careful reexamination of this 
program, and there have been some changes, quite a number of 
changes which we discussed with the House committee, who, I believe, 
found it quite to their liking. And I think this committee, when Mr. 
Geissler comes and lays out the entire new-type program, will be quite 
pleased with it also. 

Senator Exuenper. All of this can be done within the present law? 
You would not have to have additional legislation? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

Senator Extenper. All right. 

Senator Russpxu. Of course, if the States have said that they do 
not need it, I would certainly take that into consideration in arriving 
at a determination of a formula that was based upon need. That is 
one thing that has always intrigued me about it, that there is a wide 
difference of opinion as to whether or not they do actually want it. 
Mr. Kline is from Towa, I believe, and he testified that he did not 
want it and need it there, but some fellow mailed a post card to the 
committee last year showing that the farmers in Iowa wanted it as 
much as they do anywhere else. But it may be that we do need some 
redetermination on the need factor in the program. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Mr. Chairman, and Senator Ellender, I just 
want to say to you, that this is one of the areas to which we have 
devoted a great deal of thought and consideration, and I think when 
Mr. Geissler presents it in full detail, you are going to be pleased 
with the improvements. 

If I might say, Mr. Chairman, it has always occurred to me that the 
farmer his protests that he does not want it, all he has to do is to 
refrain from signing a voucher, and we will not send it to him. 

Senator Russet. He has a very easy way out. 

Secretary Brannan. He has to sign quite a few documents to get it. 


PROBLEMS OF VETERANS ON NEW FARMS 


Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Secretary, I tried to ac- 

uaint myself with this question last fall. Since the ending of World 

Jar IT we have had the on-the-job training program, or, we will call 
it, the young farmers who have availed themselves of the GI provisions 
who have been obtaining training and supervision and aid in farm 
management. And I find a great number of young veterans who are 
today farm operators and farm managefs on a share-cropping basis. 
Some have purchased their land. And we have this group of voung 
men who do not have a nest egg, so to speak, and they have not had 
the benefit of the high incomes in agriculture over the past 12 or more 
years. They are the boys who came back from the military service 
and then went into the GT training and assumed the responsibility of 
farm management. 

Those young men are struggling under a tremendous obligation of 
acquiring personal property to operate that farm with. He has 
bought under an inflationary price level, and the declining agricultural 
prices have made it a little difficult financially for him to carry out. 
I think that that young man needs the assistance that this program 
is affording more so than those who have been operating for 15 or 20 
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or 30 years and who have had the benefit of the inflationary agri- 
cultural incomes of the war years. 

The more I have checked with the agricultural instructors of high 
schools who were conducting the leadership and the instructional 
program for those GI’s who had assumed the responsibility of farm 
management, the more I found that this program was actually lending 
itself today to assist in good agricultural management and conserva- 
tion of the soil, and building soil fertility, and that we definitely need 
it because we have had this crop of young farmers who assumed 
management at the close of the war as they entered GI training. 

I checked pretty well across the State of Minnesota, and in some 
of the adjoining States, on that in order that I would be better qualified 
to make a decision when we came into this appropriations bill question 
here. 

Secretary Brannan. Senator, I think that is a perfectly logical 
premise upon which to rest a decision. But I think the premise 
and the basis is even much wider and more fundamental to the total 
economy than even the interest of the new farmer, 

Senator Tuys. I would agree with you. The only reason I bring 
this GI in is because we do not want to lose sight of the fact that 
he is a new beginner and that he is not a man with broad experience 
with a pretty fair financial base to operate from. 


TECHNICAL FARM GUIDANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


Secretary Brannan. You know, many farmers, especially in the 
area of the States to which Senator Ellender made reference, are today 
buying, so to speak, their technical farm management, the kind of 
farm guidance and assistance which is provided through the Depart- 
ment and the land-grant colleges, through the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Extension Service, and some of the other facilities of the 
Department. 

In other words, I am pointing out just this: That by the very 
same token, whatever inducements are being made to get farmers 
to operate efficiently, among those groups of inducements is not 
only just the ACP, but also the technical assistance from SCS which 
he would have to buy some place else if it was not there available 
for him, and some of the other technical guidance on broad farming 
practices. 

In short, there reallv is not a great deal of difference between send- 
ing a man out to run contours, an engineer to run contours on a farm 
to help the farmers, on the one hand, or giving him the money to go 
and employ a person to have it done. By the same token, the use of 
the money for increasing the efficiency and the long continued pro- 
ductive capacity of his land is the ultimate criteria. 

Senator ELLENDER. In that connection, to hear some of the oppo- 
nents of this program talk, one would surmise that the only thing you 
make available to the farmer is the little money to buy fertilizer. You 
have a lot of other things that go hand in hand. 

Secretary Brannan. There are many services, many of which cost 
a great deal more. 

Senator ELLenpeEr. Surely. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Shall I proceed? 

Senator Russe.tu. Yes, you may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 
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ASSISTANCE TO SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Secretary Brannan. As you know, the Soil Conservation Service 
rovides technical assistance to about 2,400 soil conservation districts. 
hese districts include more than four-fifths of the Nation’s farms 
and about three-fourths of all the farm land in the country. During 
the present fiscal year we anticipate that another 150 soil conservation 
districts will be organized and that an additional 125 will be organized 
in fiscal 1953. The funds requested would permit the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service to provide full-year assistance to the districts being 
organized this fiscal year and part-year assistance to those that are 
expected to be organized in fiscal 1953. 

feel that particular emphasis is appropriate for the ACP program. 
From time to time, we hear the contention that funds provided by the 
Agricultural Conservation Program go to farmers who would carry out 
these | anyway. It seems to me that there are a number of 
basic fallacies in this argument. If farmers would carry out conserva- 
tion practices anyway, how can we account for the fact that a good 
deal of land is not receiving conservation treatment, even with program 
assistance? 

How can we account for the fact that in 1948, when funds for the 
program were sharply curtailed, conservation practices were also 
sharply curtailed? 

How can we account for the fact that in 1936, when the ACP pro- 
gram began, only about 3% million tons of lime were used on 2% million 
acres, whereas in 1950, more than 23 million tons—approximately 
seven times as much—were used on 11 million acres? The story is 
about the same as regards phosphate fertilizer to improve grasses and 
legumes. In 1936, farmers used less than one-eighth million tons on 
about a million acres, whereas in 1950 they used more than 3 million 
tons—about 25 times as much—on 22 million acres. : 

It is especially imperative that the Nation’s soil and water resources 
be maintained at a level that will assure adequate production of food, 
feed, and fiber to meet any emergency. We must keep farm produc- 
tion not only on a sustained-yield basis, but we must increase yields 
year by year. 

The Nation cannot afford inroads upon our soil fertility. It would 
be penny-wise and pound-foolish to delay doing the job of putting back 
into the soil the fertility that is taken out year after year by intensive 
cropping. 

e are going to need increased efficiency in agriculture not only in 
1952 and 1953, but year after year far into the future. By 1960, the 
population of the United States may be 10 percent or more larger than 
itisnow. By 1975, the Nation may have a total population of around 
190 million persons. 

There is some additional land to be brought into cultivation, but 
not a great deal that is economical for farming. Now, I don’t want 
to give the impression that I am talking “starvation” or skimpy diets. 
What I mean to say is simply this: If the people of this Nation are to 
continue eating as well as they now are—consuming large quantities 
of meats, poultry, and dairy products—we shall have to get larger 
yields per acre, per animal, and per man-hour, next year, and the 
year after that, and all the years ahead. To do that we must make 
sure that the available acres remain strong enough to carry the burden. 
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And may I also remind those concerned with this problem that the 
preservation and strengthening of our soil resources is of vital concern 
to every person in the country, even though the individual farmers 
who take advantage of the program are themselves most immediately 
and directly benefited. The fact that farmers are doing the things 
necessary to strengthen and improve their land is equally important 
to the city dweller and factory worker. This country cannot remain 
strong and we cannot continue to enjoy the high level of prosperity 
and good diets if our farms are not able to maintain. and increase 
their production. 

The ACP payments constitute one of the efficient measures of 
securing increased efficiency in agricultural production. These pay- 
ments are just as efficient and equally as desirable as our basic research, 
by means of which we learn what best to do with our soils; or technical 
assistance and education, by means of which we get this information 
into the hands of farmers; or the many other programs of the Depart- 
ment. Although farmers are the owners of the land, in a sense they 
hold them as trustees for the benefit of the entire Nation. We cannot, 
do not, and should not, direct the farmer how he must treat or use his 
soils. We can give him encouragement and cooperation in the form 
of special inducements of technical assistance and knowledge, and in 
my opinion, we must continue to use all of these devices in a coordi- 
nated and effective manner to preserve and protect the productive 
capacity of our lands and to keep American agriculture strong. This 
is the clear lesson of the last half century. 


PRESERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST RESOURCES 


A major part of our conservation activities are concerned with the 
preservation and development of forest resources. 

Our Nation’s forestry program must be geared to long-term as well 
as immediate considerations. Timber growing is a long-term enter- 
prise, and it will take many years to grow the timber crops needed to 
meet future requirements. 


LUMBER OUTPUT 


The output of lumber in 1950 and 1951 reached an annual rate in 
excess of 37 billion board feet—more than 10 percent above the rate 
in the 2 years preceding. The cutting of wood for pulp and paper 
mills struck an all-time high in 1951. The outlook for 1952 is a con- 
tinuance of these heavy drains upon our timber, and in fact an in- 
creased reliance upon timber as a critical material for national defense. 
The consequence will be a continued decline of our Nation’s forest 
resources as a whole. 

Our forest resources are still inadequately protected from fire and 
pests. Forest fires in 1951 resulted in great losses. In the national 
forests an estimated billion feet of high-quality timber valued at over 
$10 million were burned. 

Senator Russexiu. Is that 10 billion feet for $10 million? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Russevt. That is not very high-quality timber. Any kind 
of timber will bring more than $10 a thousand. 

Secretary Brannan. We might be a little more conservative. 
Would you like to talk about that, Mr. Cliff? 
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LUMBER PRICES 


Mr. Curr. Last year, Senator Russell, the average price of timber 
sold from the national forests was $10.20 per thousand board feet. 
That was the Nation-wide average. In the first 6 months of this 
fiscal year the average stumpage price increased to $13.10 a thousand. 

We are selling stumpage in the South and in some of our better 
stands in the West for much more than that, as high as $35 to $40 a 
thousand. 

Senator Russe. It takes a pretty good pine tree to bring $35 or 
$40 a thousand on the stump in my country now. 

Mr. Curr. That is right. Included in this national average are 
some stands that are not as accessible or as valuable as some of the 
southern pines or some of our higher quality timber in the West. 

Senator ELLenpER, May I ask a question? 

Senator Russe. Yes; go ahead. 





DEPLETION OF FOREST RESOURCES 


Senator ELtenpER. To what extent are the forests reproducing 
each year what is being taken off? In other words, are we taking off 
more, both for making paper and things like that and for lumber, 
than is eee ? 


Secretary BRaNNAN. We certainly are. Mr. Cliff, will you give 
us the figure on that? 

Senator ErLenper. If you do not have it with you will you put it 
in the record? 

Mr. Currr. I will be glad to supply the actual figures. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Try to differentiate between pulp and lumber 
production. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Annual growth of saw timber in 1944 was estimated at 35 billion board feet. 
The drain of saw timber in the same year totaled about 54 billion board feet, 
including 49,7 billion board feet cut for commodities such as lumber, pulpwood, 
veneer logs, etc., and 4.2 billion board feet lost to insects, disease, fire, etc. Saw- 
timber drain was thus 50 percent in excess of saw-timber growth. 

Since 1944 there has been an increase in timber growth in some areas as a result 
of improved fire protection and other forestry measures. In other areas, however, 
particularly in the South, the Forest Survey reveals continued overcutting and 
lower growth rates. Currently saw-timber growth in the United States is esti- 
mated at about 2 to 3 billion board feet higher than in 1944, or approximately 38 
billion board feet annually. However, cutting for lumber and other timber 
products has also increased by about 3 billion board feet a year since 1944 with 
the reat that saw-timber drain is still about 50 percent in excess of saw-timber 
growth. 

In terms of all sizes of timber above 5 inches in diameter, annual growth in 1944 
totaled 13.4 billion cubic feet and annual drain 13.7 billion cubic feet. It is 
further estimated that this approximate balance between total timber growth and 
drain still prevails. It should be emphasized, however, that timber drain is 
concentrated on the larger sizes of trees, higher quality trees, and the preferred 
species, whereas a very large part of the growth is on smaller sizes of trees and 
trees of undesirable species or quality. Drain of preferred softwoods, for example, 
exceeded growth by 20 percent in 1944, whereas drain of hardwoods was only 83 
percent of growth. There is a surplus of growth in smaller size trees in most 
parts of the country, but this surplus is still far from sufficient to replace the 
larger sizes of saw timber being cut for lumber, pulpwood, and other products of 
forest industries. 

Lumber is by far the most important forest product cut, accounting for more 
than three-fifths of the total timber drain for forest products. Pulpwood produc- 
tion has been increasing rapidly, however; the 20.7 million cords produced in 1950 
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represented about 22 percent of the volume of timber cut for lumber. About 70 
percent of the pulpwood is cut from saw-timber size trees and about 30 percent 
comes from trees not large enough to make sawlogs. 


FOREST GROWTH BALANCE 


Mr. Currr. Generally, our cut of lumber-producing trees is badl 
out of balance with the growth. Yet, considering the growth of all 
types of timber on all classes of forest land in the United States, the 
total volume of growth is coming closer into balance with the total 
drain every year. The total growth now about equals the total 
drain. But much of that growth is in the small diameter and poor 

uality trees. We are still out of balance in the higher quality trees 
that we depend on for sawlog production. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Even greater values were lost in young tim- 
ber, forage, watersheds, and recreation resources. About 66 million 
acres of private forest lands are without organized fire protection. 

Great as these losses are, it is well to remember that insects and 
disease still destroy more timber each year than fires. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


The Department has recognized responsibilities also in the field of 
flood control. 

Survey reports have been completed by the Department on several 
watersheds under the Flood Control Acts. Others are nearing com- 
pletion. They recommend measures for water runoff and soil-erosion 
prevention which will reduce damages to crops, land and other prop- 
erty caused by floodwaters and sediment, particularly in the small 
valleys and along tributary streams, that are similar to those now 
being successfully installed on authorized watersheds. 

Comprehensive resource development programs are in various 
stages of preparation for the Arkansas-White-Red, New England- 
New York, Columbia, and Colorado River areas by the Department, 
other Federal agencies and the States. They are to recommend 
comprehensive, integrated plans of improvement for the agricultural 
and other resources of these areas. 

The Missouri Basin Survey Commission, established by Executive 
Order 10318 on January 3, 1952, is to study the land and water 
resources of the Missouri Basin and programs for their development, 
including data prepared by this Department 2 years ago. 

All of these activities are important steps, which must be pushed 
forward to the operations stage so that their benefits, in terms of 
production and future capacity to produce, will be attained. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


A third major method of increasing farm production and efficiency 
is by removing some of the uncertainties or “risks’’ of agriculture. 

As the members of this committee know very well, price support 
operations for farm products have been a most useful stablizing in- 
fluence, encouraging farmers to produce abundantly for the needs of 
the Nation. This type of protection against too great a decline in 
the prices of important farm commodities results in increased farm 
purchasing power, larger farm production, and far more stability in 
food and fiber supplies for the benefit of consumers. 
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Farmers want to employ new and more efficient methods of produc- 
tion. The most effective key to unlock new technology in agriculture 
is reasonable assurance of fair prices and fair income. In the period 
1941 through 1950, ee production per man-hour of labor in- 
creased 35 percent. In industry, on the other hand, during the same 
period, gross production per man-hour of labor increased only 11 per- 
cent. in view of the importance of price assurances as regards both 
efficiency and production, the Department has announced that prices 
of cotton, wheat, corn, soybeans, rice, wool, milk, and butterfat will 
be supported at 90 percent of parity for 1952. 

Senator Haypen. Might I ask this: The general criticism through- 
out the country, as I get it, is that as to products which can be ware- 
housed it is entirely proper for the Federal Government to advance 
money for price supports because vou can store wheat and rice and so 
on. ut when it comes to perishable commodities, eggs, butter, and 
things of that nature, that the risk is too great, and that is where the 
losses are. 

Now, I ask this question: How do the losses on the price support 
program divide as between the storable or nonperishable commodi- 
ties and the perishable ones? 

Secretary Brannan. Senator Hayden, that is a rather difficult 

uestion to answer, but let me just discuss it for a moment or two. 
First of all, I would like to say with respect to whether or not you 
should support perishables, of course there has been considerable 
discussion going on for a long period of time. The Senate Committee 
on Agriculture co just made a very careful study of it, and, again, has 
demonstrated the sensitivity of the Congress to the whole question of 
perishables. And it arises out of this fact, Senator: That if stability 
of price is one of the bases for justifications for price support, then this 
operation to stabilize prices should reasonably be applied in the areas 
from which major farm income is derived, and major farm income. is 
derived not only from cotton, corn, tohe~co, rice, peanuts, and a few 
others of those commodities, but the one commodity that supplies 
more farm income than any other is beef, and the second most important 
commodity in terms of its contribution to the farm income is dairy 
products, which is another perishable. Vegetables in the aggregate 
supply a considerable amount of farm income, pork, which is a very 
current problem in this framework, supplies a considerable amount of 
farm income, and is in the very odd situation of being a commodity, 
a perishable commodity derived from a storable commodity, in other 
words, from corn. 


PRICE-SUPPORT PROFITS AND LOSSES 


Now, as to the relative cost, I would say that of the billion dollars 
lost or used in price supports almost since its beginning that maybe 
half, or almost half of it, we lost on potatoes. Nobod defended the 
potato price-support program as it was operated, and certainly the 
Department did not, my predecessor as Secretary did not, and I did 
not. And I just think you have to take the potato matter and set it 
off here on the side when you are talking about price-support programs. 

Senator Exuenper. Mr. Secretary, in answer to Senator Hayden’s 
question as to the difference in the losses or profits made on the storing 
of basics that are storable, do not the reports or the facts show that 
on your six basic commodities that are recognized basic commodities 
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for the past 15 or 16 years the Government has shown a profit of 
something like $40 million to $50 million? 

Secretary BRANNAN, That is correct, and that arises chiefly out of 
the fact that we made somewhere in the neighborhood of $350,000,000 
on cotton and distributed back about $84,000,000 of it to the farmers 
through the pooling arrangements in effect beginning with the 1938 
crop under which the producer receives part of the proceeds of sales. 
There have been some losses in peanuts, there have been some losses, 
small losses, in other grains from time to time, but the losses have been 
very small, and they are offset by this major gain chiefly in cotton. 

Senator ELLENDER. But all in all, Mr. Secretary, will you point 
out to the committee during the entire period this program has been 
in effect what the profits have been on the six basic commodities 
that have been supported? 

Secretary BRanNaAN. Yes. Senator Hayden, I think perhaps 
Senator ELLENDER is referring in part to this table 1 have here, 
This heavy line represents zero in terms of loss or gain and the long 
line you see there represents potatoes. Above it we show on the 
other side, the profit area. 

Senator ELtenpER. And that profit area is with respect to the 
basics? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

Senator ELLenpmER. Those that are storable? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Senator Extenper. That is the question he asked you about. 


CCC REPORT ON 1951 NET LOSSES 


Senator Russet. I think this will give you a line on the implica- 
tion of Senator Hayden’s question. 1 have in my hand a report of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for the year 1951, and I will 
read this brief paragraph: 

An analysis of net realized losses, commodity by commodity, shows that 70 
percent of the total loss in the fiscal year 1951 was chargeable to a few perishable 
commodities: Dairy products, dried eggs, and potatoes. Losses to dairy products 
totaled $111,000,000 broken down as follows: Butter, $44,000,000; cheese, 
$24,000,000; and dried milk, $43,000,000. For dried eggs the total was $76,- 
000,000. In the case of potatoes the loss amounted to about $63,000,000. 

Secretary BrRanNAN. That is the tail end of the program, 

Senator ELLenpER. On the tail end. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, in cornection with this 
matter, this chart I have might well go in the record. 

Senator RussE.u. We will be very glad to have you offer that for 
the record. 

Senator ELLenpeER. Instead of inserting the chart, can you not put 
the figures in there so that you can show it so we can figure it out? 

Secretary Brannan. We can, but the dollars are here. You see, 
those are dollars. 

Senator ELLenpeEr. But, it is so much easier for someone to read 
the figures rather than these lines. A lot of people do not know how 
to read those things that you are looking at now. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Very well, we will give you both. 

Senator EttenprerR. What I would like for the record to show, with 
the permission of the chairman, is to separate the basics in storable 
commodities so as to give a direct answer to the question propounded 
by Senator Hayden. 
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Secretary Brannan. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, if we might introduce these figures and the table 
both that I have here I think it would be of benefit to the committee. 

Senator Russet. You may supply them, and they will be incor- 
porated in the record. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


CUMULATIVE NET RESULTS* OF PRICE-SUPPORT 
OPERATIONS, BY COMMODITIES, 1933-JUNE 30, 195! 
DOLLARS (MILLIONS) 
750 600 £450 300 150 0 150 300 
COTTON, UPLAND 00 VJ LiLaleaaen 


TOBACCO Ode ne ee rereeerereseseeeseses 
COTTONSEED & PRODUCTS 


WOOL PORE RRR Ree ERE eee eee eee 


PEANUTS «11ttee stb ew eect cccwescees LOSS GAIN 
WHEAT “rirrcct erect eeeneceeseesee ees 
FLAXSEED @ LINSEED OIL-:: 


HEMP & HEMP FIBER => 
SUGAR BEETS orrrtrterereeeeee ee 


* REALIZED GAINS AND LOSSES, EXCLUDING GENERAL INCOME AND EXPENSES 
FINANCIAL ANALYSIS DIVISION, FISCAL BRANCH, PMA 


Cumulative net results of price-support operations, by commodities, 
19383-June 30, 1951} 


[ Millions of dollars] 
Commodities on which there were net gains: 

SOURCE Ba ka. NS OI OU ea a GAL 238. 1 
Pebbe0es 61 is i Jacedea hovewodc ds Sis: lees eal ps 5. 4 
Cottonseed and products- - - . - - - Sepia d ban one 45-0 Seeds -= site 4.9 
RN als Pais Sait Bilin i Glee Bie oe ib actin 4. 4 
a ak eee ee cna eae es eee eater aera 1 

SE ene is, Bie eA Ease. tak erty choos dues # the cede wlohe Poo vd ck & 252. 9 

Commodities on which there were net losses: ates 

i ee hie etal ile 477.9 
Dee ee en enn ee ee oan de nee aa eb 156. 1 
Seen OMI, SCG Ui Sa, SU Le SO OIC ACW. ae 130. 2 
WUGNIUL Sah Ott: od Wis Shi ce idci wah oxawes uloods «anes 92. 1 
Peanuts....._. Se a i Fi Ne Si a et ee 81.0 
PEN Lah Skagit age Ries a ain earn on, i tN iy, Riana Re ee eae 68. 5 
Ce ee eee een nee ee eg ee ce tee eo cke 60. 1 
Core. Foe sie) Fe I BAU Oa be 08 2 §2. 2 
Grain sor@ihum._. 25... 2G stews SHUES Law aed wakd 36. 3 
I NG oak is ie bid de ded hg Gh A atin toed a Shacks 21.5 
Neen ee es ee ais 16. 5 
Sar eae) ee ean nt AE ee eee cde em 42.1 

te PO rakes au dita ae aes fo 3 ue $< o's cacao, 1, 234. 5 

Ta ea Pale eee eS as lute, Sera OPE ie 981. 6 


Realized gains and losses excluding general income and expense. 
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Investment in price-support commodities since inception of program to June 30, 1951, 
showing the realized rate of recover per dollar on disposition of commodities 


[Millions of dollars] 


Nonbasic 
Total Bogle cemnenie commodities 


modi- | Total Corn | Cot 


To- 
Pea- Pota- 
hesio toon’ Rice | bac- | Wheat |";,,, | Other 


nuts 
























LosneWaaes.... 25. 2-- 22. 2. 10, 287 | 9,304 |1,770 |3,406 | 272 10 |. 502: 3,344) 165 818 
Pais es cedanennscvsngik 3,973 | 1,273 | 183 | 374] 337 18 | 206 155 | 476 2, 224 























Total dollars invested__..| 14,260 | 10,577 {1,953 (3,780 | 609 28; 708 | 3,499) 641 3, 042 
Realized gains or losses... ..._. —982 40 | —52| 237/ —81} -1 5 —68 |—478 —544 
‘Cents gained or lost for each 

dollar invested -__..........-.- —7 0.4 -—3 6 | —13 —4 0.7 —2)| —75 —18 








} Includes American-Egyptian cotton. 


HOG PRICES 






Secretary Brannan. May I just make one comment, apropos to 
this point: The price of hogs is well below, in many cases, the cost of 
production. As a result, we are faced with constant reports from the 
field, that farrowings of hogs for next year or the fall season will be off 
as much as perhaps 10 percent. The figures are running 7, 8, 9, and 
10 percent today. 

It means simply that because there is no adequate assistance which 
can be given to stabilize the low price of bogs today that farmers are 
going to suffer right now, but as a result of their suffering right now, 
the whole consumer area of our population is going to he suffering 
next fall and winter, because hogs are going to be in less supply next 
oe winter, and as a result prices are going to be up against the 
ceiling. 

A year ago now, Mr. Chairman—and I know you are conscious of 
this—we were talking chiefly about ceilings in agriculture; today there 
is hardly a mention of ceilings, we are talking about floors, because 
many of these commodities are pushing on the bottom side of their 
range of fluctuation rather than pushing on the top. 

In the case of eggs and of hogs, and for another one, dairy products, 
at a time when really this is the short season for dairy supplies, the 
price is soft. And if it is soft now it looks as though we are going 
to be in considerable trouble when the flush season for dairy products 
comes on, especially with no adequate device for dealing with the 
subject. 

Senator ELLenpER. Mr. Secretary, is it not true that if you are 
unable to do anything today in order to buoy up the hog prices, 
that there will be a shortage next year in hog production, and the 
shortage will no doubt cause the prices to go much higher than they 
now are, and ultimately the consumer would pay a good deal more 
than he would have to pay if you were able to at this time protect 
the price so as to encourage more production; is that true? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Under the law as it now stands, have you any 
way by which you could encourage hog production, that is, let it 
remain stable rather than have it decrease as you anticipate by next 
fall by maybe 8 to 10 percent? 
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Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, the only practicable means available 
by which we can encourage hog production next year is by talking 
to the farmer. We cannot efficiently use the price incentive, stabiliza- 
tion of price, or anything else as a means of encouraging production, 
as we do in all the storables. 

Senator Ertenpver. The law will not permit it, will it? 


COSTS OF CONSUMER POTATO PURCHASES 


Secretary Brannan. The law will not permit price support to be 
made available on a commodity such as hogs in a practicable and 
effective manner. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I would just like to say to you that 
there is a very interesting statement that has been prepared in the 
past few days indicating that from the standpoint of the consumer as a 
whole, consumers of potatoes this year, because of a short supply, 
will pay more in the aggregate for potatoes than he paid over this 
period of time when we were having the difficulty with price supports 
on potatoes. He will pay more this year than he paid during that 
period of years in direct purchase of potatoes plus the cost that he 
paid in taxes. 

Senator ELteNDER. What you mean to say is that the amount the 
consumer is paying in addition for potatoes now will exceed what 
would have been required to take out of the Treasury. 

Secre BRANNAN. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. Will you repeat that? I did not quite get that. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Let me say it this way, Senator McCarthy: 
The American public will pay this year more for potatoes in the 
aggregate than the American public paid on the average over the 
period 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950 for potatoes in terms of the pur- 
chase price they paid over the counter plus what they contributed 
through taxes. 

Senator Haypen (presiding). The price of potatoes fluctuates tre- 
mendously. That is, if there was a 5 or 10 percent over-production, 
the prices might go down 50 percent. And, on the other hand, if 
there was a comparatively minor shortage percentagewise the price, 
in old times, went sky high. It does not take very much of a variation 
in the total production to affect’the price tremendously. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Senator ELnenper. As a matter of fact, that goes for any crop. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is true across the board. 

Senator ELLenpeEr. In other words, take the case of cotton. If you 
have dangling over the market a half million bales more than the con- 
sumption requirements or the estimates, that has a tendency to depress 
the prices to such an extent that the farmers sometimes are threatened 
with losing plenty of money. 

Secretary BRANNAN. The bidders take advantage of it. 

Senator Ettenper. It is not peculiar to potatoes. 

Senator Haypen. I remember the wheat situation in the Hoover 
administration. That volume of wheat was talked about and talked 
about, and finally the Congress appropriated money to have it given 
to the Red Cross and have it milled up, and after that there was a fairly 
stable price for wheat. 
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Senator McCarruy. I wonder how much time we will have to 
discuss various subjects with Secretary Brannan. I have a matter 
which will take 10 minutes which I consider of urgent importance, 
but I do not like to break into what you are discussing at this time. 
So my question is: Will Mr. Brannan be here merely this forenoon 
or will he be back this afternoon again or tomorrow morning? 

Senator Haypen. He has been giving the committee the benefit of 
a prepared statement of some 29 pages. He is on his twenty-first 
page now, and I think it would be desirable for the committee if he 
be permitted to make a continuous statement, and then we will have 
him answer questions. 

Senator McCarruy. Would it be possible, Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact that all of the members are not here anyway to let him 
put the statement in the record and then we may want to question 
him on it, rather than have him take the time to read it? I know 
his time is at a premium. 

Secretary Brannan. I will be glad to abide by the committee's 
choice in the matter. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, Senator McCarthy is asking if 
it is proper to interrupt the proceedings followed with respect to the 
Secretary in order that he might ask some special questions. 

Senator McCarruy. My question is this, Mr. Chairman: I dislike 
breaking in on the particular discussion, but I have some questions 
which will take perhaps 8 or 10 minutes. My question was: Will 
Mr. Brannan be here this afternoon and tomorrow morning so that 
we can proceed? 

Senator Russexiu. He will be available for any questions that any 
member of this committee desires to ask. I do not know what your 
preference is to procedure. You may ask the questions all right, but 
if the Secretary prefers to proceed now we will conclude his statement 
and then ask the questions of him and have him back tomorrow if 
necessary. 

Senator McCarruy. I assume Mr. Brannan is a very busy man, 
especially this time of the vear, and that he perhaps would save time 
by inserting the balance of his statement into the record where we can 
read it, and then we can question him on the statement. It is just a 
suggestion to save time. 

Senator Russgxu. It is customary to read the statement. It pro- 
vokes questions on the part of the members of the committee. If the 
Secretary has no objection now he may go ahead. It will be the most 
orderly if you conclude the statement and then have the questions. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


CROP INSURANCE 


Secretary BRANNAN. The experience with droughts, floods, and 
freezes in 1951 showed very plainly the need for crop insurance. While 
crop insurance cannot prevent loss of crops as the result of these 
natural causes, it seems to me that the sBoct of crop disasters on 
future productive capacity is not too clearly recognized. Many 
farmers who might be able to sustain crop failure in one year without 
insurance covering their investment in the crop would be forced out 
of business with two such years in succession. 
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There are many types of private insurance available to businesses 
in other aspects of defense production—not to mention the provisions 
for tax amortizations and accelerated depreciation—but the only 
source of all-risk investment insurance for the farmers is the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT PROGRAMS 


In 1951 the agencies concerned with extending agricultural credit 
continued their excellent record of sound credit service to hundreds 
of thousands of farmers. Both the Farm Credit Administration and 
the Farmers Home Administration adapted their programs to the 
mobilization effort, and are making a substantial contribution to the 
increased and sustained production of agricultural commodities. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Adequate electric power is as necessary to efficient farming today 
as it is to industry, not only because of what it can do to help in the 
ne and preservation of farm products, but also in the saving 
of labor. 

In 1935, when the rural electrification program was started, only 
about 1 farm out of 10 had power from a central station. Now it is 
estimated that only 16 farms out of every 100 do not have such 
service. ‘Today more than three and one-half million families and 
other rural consumers are depending upon REA-financed cooperatives 
to supply essential power services. 


ADEQUACY OF FARM CREDIT FACILITIES 


Senator ELLenpeEr. I notice that you devoted just two sentences 
in one paragraph to the credit portion of your recommendation. 
Can you be a little more specific in stating to the committee whether 
in your opinion the present credit facilities are sufficient in order to 
insure adequate funds so that the goals that you have in contempla- 
tion can be met? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator Ellender, in our opinion, the use of a 
considerably expanded amount of credit could bring into effective 
and efficient use a considerably larger percentage of the manpower 
still available in rural areas, and in asense an extension and broaden- 
ing or further implementation of the Farmer’s Home Administration 
type of plan of operation could make a substantial contribution to 
our total production job. 

Senator ELLENpDER. In order to attain that, would you recommend 
any change in the law or would the law now on the statute books be 
sufficient to attain the goal? 

Secretary BRanNAN. In my opinion, the law is generally adequate. 

Senator Haypen, You run into two things there: One, the expan- 
sion of credit promotes inflation and the other is that the things that 
they would buy with the credit require materials necessary for defense. 

Secretary BRaNNAN. That is true to some degree, but much of the 
credit would be used, Senator Hayden, for such things as increasing 
their dairy animals, their beef animals, and getting their foundation 
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herds. It would certainly require some more machinery, which would 
be in slight competition. a 

But as I understand Mr. Charles Wilson, he says there is more steel 
available for automobiles, so there must be more steel available for 
farm machinery too. 


RURAL TELEPHONE PROGRAMS 


What REA credit has meant to extension of rural power facilities, 
it may also eventually mean to improvement of rural telephone service. 
During the first 2 years of operation of the rural telephone programs, 
loan allocations totaling approximately $49 million were made to pro- 
vide telephone service to 92,000 new rural subscribers and to improve 
service to 83,000 additional subscribers. A good start has been made; 
much remains to be done in the future. 

Senator McCarruy. May I ask a question there? I note that you 
are asking for an additional $16 million to extend your rural telephone 
program. The question is: Do you have any information as to 
whether or not there will be sufficient copper material to expand the 
program? I notice you are multiplying it by about three times what 
it was last year. Last year it was $9 million and this year $25 million: 

Secretary Brannan. Senator McCarthy, I think every pound of 
copper is committed to a defense use. The relative importance of all 
of the defense uses is the thing which, of course, Mr. Wilson and his 
group must weigh. In my opinion, the extension of telephones into 
many rural areas in the country will add to and increase the efficiency 
of production in rural areas so substantially that it will legitimately 
have a claim on the sufficient amount of copper to make those 
extensions. 

Senator McCarrtuy. Do you have any idea as to how many addi- 
tional hundreds of thousands or millions of pounds of copper will be 
ro if you spend this extra $16 million as suggested? 

Mr. Roserts. I wonder if I could interrupt to correct an impression 
here, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeiit. Do you have the figures there? It is really a 
big carry-over from the year before, is it not? 

r. Rogrerts. I wanted to correct the impression Senator McCarthy 
has. There is an increase of $16 million in new borrowing authoriza- 
tion, but the funds available to REA for loan purposes carry over 
from one year to the next. Due to the carry-over from 1951, there is 
available in 1952 a total of $25 million. us the increase of $16 
million in new authorization in 1953 will permit the 1953 program to 
be carried at the level of 1952 operations. 

Senator McCarrny. I am sorry, I misunderstood it. 

Mr. Roserts. So, there is no increase in the level of the program. 

Senator McCarrtuy. I am sorry, I am afraid I do not follow that. 
What was your total program the last year? 

Mr. Roserts. The total program for 1952 is $25 million. 

Senator McCarruy. And 1951? 

Mr. Roserts. In 1951 it was $37 million. It is $25 million in 
1952 including the carry-over of unused authorization from 1951. 

Senator McCarrtay. I see. 


Mr. Roserts. For 1953, based upon the rew authorization, which 
includes an increase of $16 million, there will be a total program of $25 
million. 
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Senator McCarruy. Do I understand then that you do not propose 
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any expansion? 

Mr. evens: There is no expansion proposed in the telephone 
program at all, no, sir. 

Senator McCarrtuy. I see. 

Senator Rugspuu. If there is any one program in your department 
that I think is likely to gét all of us in trouble, it‘is this rural telephone 

rogram, and I hope you will be exceedingly careful as that goes along. 
The expectations of the rural telephone organizations and cooperatives 
I have seen around me in my section of the country have been exceed- 
ingly high. They get started with great enthusiasm, and the first 
time they have a bad crop year or the bottom falls out of the prices, 
the farmers go looking around to see where they can save, and the 
first thing they see is this $3.50 a month on that telephone. 

If there is any one loan program that you have that ought to be 
handled with the utmost caution and care, this is it. I am all for 
the program, but I think if you start out on any such ideas that we had 
with rural electrification, we will all come to grief. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Thank ou, Senator Russell, we will be as 
diligent as we can about it, and we are thoroughly aware that those 
are the possibilities. We are also conscious that you perfect all of 
these programs, every one we are talking about, by an adequate and 
sound price-support program. That is the real bulwark upon which 
all of these programs rests. 

Senator Russet. That program is fine, I am all for that. But 
that does not help on that 26 million acres you were telling us about 
a while ago from which we did not get any crops where they did not 
harvest anything. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right, it certainly does not. 


NEW AND IMPROVED FERTILIZERS 


One of the most effective ways to increase farm production and 
yields is by efficient and wider use of fertilizers. The Department’s 
budget includes an item for the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering for fertilizer technology and evaluation 
investigations. 

Farmers used more than 18 million tons of commercial fertilizers 
in 1949-50, containing more than 4 million tons of chemical plant 
nutrients. This was the 12th consecutive year of record use and it 
more than doubled the use of a decade ago. In 1949-50 farmers 
spent $900 million for 46 million tons of commercial fertilizers, liming 
materials, and other soil aids. 

The present situation requires that higher efficiency, involving 
expanded use of higher cules fertilizers, be attained in fertilizer 
manufacture and use. The program for recovery of uranium from 
phosphate rock will provide increasingly large quantities of phosphoric 
acid and other concentrated phosphate materials. 

The efficient and economic use of these products will bring numerous 
problems, requiring modification of present procedures and plant fa- 
cilities to slidtoen tiahe new products most advantageously into gran- 
ular, high-analysis, mixed fertilizers. 

Senator McCarrny. I am not going to ask you to give us this infor- 
mation now, but I wish the next time you come down you would be 
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prepared to discuss it. I have been reading considerable lately on the 
statements made by some of the men on the point 4 program who 
have been going into ecstasy as to what can be done in Africa if we 
teach them how to use fertilizer and raise cotton—particularly cotton. 
I read a statement last night by one of the men in the point 4 pro- 
gram, and I cannot quote him verbatim, but he said essentially, “All 
you need to do is spread the seed and you have a greater crop of cotton 
in Africa than you can raise any place in the South.” 

My question is this; Has the Agriculture Department given any 
serious thought to what effect the education in Africa on the ways of 
raising cotton and fertilizing by the point 4 program will have upon 
the cotton industry in the South? I think that is something we should 
not ask you to answer now, but I would like to get an answer to that 
very much sometime in the near future, if the Chair does not mind. 

Senator Russet. We would be happy to have him supply the 
information or get it from whoever would properly handle that as we 
hear from the various agencies. 

Secretary BRANNAN, Stanley Andrews or Francis Flood will discuss 
that at considerable length when they come before you for the OFAR 
discussion. 

Senator McCarruy. What is the OFAR? 

Secretary BRANNAN. The Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
in the Department. He has at his disposal the figures of production 
in all of the countries on the face of the earth, and the possibilities in 
each of their imports and exports and so forth. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me ask you this one question now, 

Secretary BRANNAN. We will discuss it right here, Senator. 

Senator McCarruy. Is there a difference of opinion now between 
yourself and the head of the OFAR as to what effect it would ulti- 
mately have upon American industry—especially the cotton indus- 
try—if we continue some of the operations we propose to. continue 
now in Africa, let us say, on the program of educating the people over 
there in how to raise cotton and how to market it and how to harvest. 
it? 

Secretary BRANNAN. I am sure there is not. The Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations is a part of the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, you are heartily in accord with 
what they are doing at this time? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. 

—— McCartny. I will want to go into that at sometime later, 
if I may. 

Senator Russeiu. I would be very much interested in that myself. 
Of course, under their great peanut program in Africa the British 
were going to put everybody out of the peanut business, and we gave 
them the money to do it. { was reluctant to see it done, and after 
we gave them the money we lost our money and the British did not 
get any peanuts. It practically failed. 

I am more apprehensive about losing the money we put into it on 
the basis of that experience than I am of the competition, because that 
money just went down the drain. It was a large sum too. I have 
forgotten what it was, around a quarter of a billion dollars. With 
more peanuts, they were just going to have oil flowing out of every- 
body’s ears. We spent the money and we did not have any peanuts 
at all. 
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Secretary BRANNAN. It was not because the land would not grow 
them, it was because a lot of other animals lived off the peanuts. 

Senator Russeuvy. I do not know what it was, but I braced myself 
to the shock of the African peanuts, and I inquired into it and the 
money was gone and the American taxpayers.had contributed, and no 
peanuts were produced. 


RESEARCH AND MARKETING ACT OF 1946 


Secretary BRANNAN. Under title II of the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946 work on marketing efficiency has been increased. In view 
of what I have already said about the effect of marketing charges on 
retail prices, | am sure that there is no need to explain in detail the 
importance of greater marketing efficiency. We are in a period in 
which the economy is faced with dwindling supplies of manpower, 
transportation, equipment, and facilities. Cutting down on waste 
and inefficiency in distributive channels has the same effect as in- 
creasing yields or acreage available for production. 

For some products the loss between the producer and the consumer 
now amounts to 20 percent or more. With manpower growing scarcer, 
the marketing job must be done with fewer experienced workers. 
Unless efficiency of the marketing operation is increased, the natural 
result would be even greater losses in the distributive process. Ex- 
panded research in work simplification and training could do much to 
overcome this trend. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


It is part of our Nation’s strategy for security and peace that we 
endeavor to help the free peoples of the world alleviate hunger; for 
hunger is perhaps the most basic cause of world unrest. 

During the past year grain from the United States relieved the 
food emergency resulting from flood and drought in India. More 
than half a million tons of food from the United States averted a 
famine in, and improved our relations with, Yugoslavia. Other large 
food shipments helped to ease shortages in Western Europe, Latin 
America, and Africa. 

If the United States is to continue to play an active and a responsi- 
ble part in world agricultural affairs, it is obvious that we need ac- 
curate information on world food and agricultural conditions. Such 
information has in the past been provided by our Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. For the first time in many years, the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations does not have a single employee 
working on general agricultural developments and food problems in 
the Middle East. Yet the Middle East is an area of major concern 
in the present cold war, and an area that could become even more 
important in the event of an all-out conflict. 


FUNCTION OF OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


Senator McCarruy. In your understanding, is the principal fune- 
tion of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations to increase the 
production of farm produc ts in other areas of the world? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No; it has nothing to do with that. 

Senator McCartruy. What is the principal function? 
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Secretary Brannan. The principal function of the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations is to establish and maintain an agricultural 
listening post in all of the countries with whom we do business. 
They are the people who help us sell our cotton in other countries 
of the world; they help us sell all of the agricultural products, and 
some of the others, in the other countries of the world. They keep 
our market very carefully advised as to crop conditions in other parts 
of the world, not only from the standpoint of that country being a 
market but also from the standpoint of the impact of, for example, 
large crops developing in a particular area in the world having an 
influence on our markets or on our world trade. They are, in a sense, 
a world-wide statistical and service agency to American agriculture. 


POINT 4 PROGRAM 


Senator McCarruy. To what extent does the OFAR work with 
the point 4 program? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, the reason I mentioned Mr. Stanley 
Andrews is because Stanley Andrews’ principal job is Chief of the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

However, upon the sudden death of Dr. Bennett, who was—— 

Senator McCarruy. I do not think you understood my question. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes; 1 do understand it, I am sure I do. 
Upon the death of Henry Bennett, Stanley Andrews was loaned to the 
State Department to work on the point 4 program, the technical 
assistance program. So therefore when Stanley Andrews comes here 
he will be able to discuss both of these facets or both of these areas 
with you in great detail. 

Senator McCarruy. My question was, To what extent does the 
OFAR work with and cooperate with the point 4 program insofar 
as agriculture is concerned? 

Secretary BRANNAN. The Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
as do many other parts of the Department of Agriculture, cooperates 
in making available the information we have about agriculture. 

We also have agreements or arrangements with the State Depart- 
ment by means of which we help recruit the technical assistants who 
go overseas on these other programs. 

Senator McCarrny. Let us take a specific case, if I may take the 
project of the point 4 program to increase the production of cotton 
in Africa: To what extent does the Agriculture Department or the 
OFAR supply the personnel, supply the ideas, supply the trading, 
and to what extent do you work with them in that project? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, they participate in the Department of 
Agriculture’s general cooperative relationships with the State Depart- 
ment under which we help them recruit trained agricultural techni- 
cians from the land-grant colleges and from the other few sources of 
agriculturally trained people. And, of course, whatever knowledge 
we have about those countries which has been gained through the 
long-established fact of the agricultural attachés being in the em- 
bassies in that part of the country, helps them get started on a sounder 
basis. 

Senator McCartuy. Do you conduct studies, or do you consult 
with the men running point 4 on questions such as the effect of 
their programs upon your price-support program or price controls? 
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Secretary BRANNAN. I doubt that there has been much discussion 
about that at this time, maybe down the road somewhere, there will 
have to be some discussion of that. 

Senator McCarrny. Let me ask you this, in view of the fact that 
this is a long-range program to increase the farm production of other 
countries: Is there any point up to this time where you differ with 
any of the projects of point 4 insofar as agriculture is concerned, 
or do you agree wholeheartedly with what they are doing? 

Secretary Brannan. To the extent that I understand them, I agree 
with them. 

Senator McCarrtuy. Do you not think it might be an excellent idea 
if you would not wait but at this time start studying what effect the 
operations of point 4 might have upon your price-support program? 
Take for example the cotton project. I have that in mind because of 
the ecstatic statements being made by men in charge of that project 
over in Africa. Would it not be a good idea for you to see what they 
are doing and see what effect it is going to have upon your price- 
support program for cotton here in the United States? We are 
spending a lot of money on that. 

Secretary BRANNAN. It would be a speculative thing, but I think 
it would be entirely proper for us to speculate about it. 

Senator McCarruy. I have one final question. Am I correct in 
this statement: That if the point 4 program is as successful in Africa 
as those who are in charge say it will be, will it not completely wreck 
the cotton industry in the South? 

Secretary BRANNAN. | do not think that that follows at all from any 
facts or intormation that I am aware of. On the contrary, if we can 
begin to build the economies of those countries, there is every reason to 
believe that they will absorb all of the cotton that they ean produce. 
Not to be facetious about it, but someone did try to be facetious some 
several years ago and said, “If we added just 2 taches onto the shirt 
tail of every Chinaman, there would not be cotton enough in the world 
to supply China alone.” 

Now, we would not add much cotton to the total world supply if 
there was purchasing power in those parts of the world to absorb it. 

Senator McCarrny. All right. 

Senator Russeuiyi. I was uader the impression that the OFAR did 
have more of a relationship to the point 4 agricultural program than 
you seem to indicate. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, let me go on and say that we handle 
the —— 

Senator Russetu. The statement in the budget states in effect that 
vou administer the agricultural aspects in the OFAR. You do not do 
it with funds carried in this bill, but I think there are fwads allotted 
from the mutual-security appropriations under which that Office of 
Foreiga Agricultural Relations does administer and perhaps generates 
prograins in these foreign lands. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, to this extent: there is under the 
technical-assistance program a program for exchange of farm tech- 
nicians and general farm people. When the farm people from other 
countries come to the United States the OFAR takes charge of them 
and farms them out to the colleges and into the rural areas of the 
country where they stay for 6 months or so and learn what they 
came for and then go back. 
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Senator RusseLy. You advise with them as to their research projects 
and things of that nature in these countries? 

Secretary Brannan, That is right, we help them recruit personnel, 
And that applies not only to OF AR, but our research people give us 
assistance on all phases of that kind ‘of work. As a matter of fact, it 
was Dr, Cardon while he was head of the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, who was the chairman of the Joint Department of 
Agriculture and Land-Grant College Committee which continually 
attempted to recruit people to be sent overseas for technical assistance, 

Senator Russet. You have a number of former county agents in 
this country engaged | in point 4 work. 

Secretary BRANN Almost 500 of them. 

Senator Russet. "T understand some of them did a very fine job, 
and others, perhaps not so well. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr, Holmes, of Tennessee, did a good job. 

Senator Russet... I think you have there an outstanding case of 
what a tough two-fisted county agent can do. I am afraid that the 
State Department is going to ruin that by asking for money that 
they ought not to have. 

Mr. Holmes e xpressed himself about that in India, and I think any 
real progress is going to have to come from that, rather than shipping 
out a lot of money. 

Secretary Brannan. 1 am sure you will find that is Stanley 
Andrews’ point of view, too. 


ADVISORY BASIS OF POINT 4 PROGRAM 


Senator Russeit. The point-4 program, as long as it is kept on an 
advisory basis is all right. But I have heard some disquieting rumors 
that the State Department was not pushing it fast enough and they 
need a lot more money to go in there with a whole lot of tractors and 
things of that kind that they are not ready for now. 

a they will leave it up to men like that fellow Holmes, they will 

along all right, but not leave it up to people in the State Depart- 
ne nt to set up a monetary program here in Washington. 

Secretary Brannan. I might say furthermore that we have always 
contended that the technical -assistance program should not really 
create a new and independent agency for this agricultural operation 
but should rely upon the De ‘partment for that kind of assistance and 
for the recruiting of its help and so forth. 

wz Dr. Bennett’s period of service, and certainly through 
in which Stanley Andrews is acting in his stead, that 
‘ept. 
think Dr. Bennett had a very fine a. of the 
and it was unfortunate for the country whe: 
rpls ane accident 


TIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


The second year’s operation of the Interna- 
nt was completed im 1951, with a furthe: 
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end of the second year, purchases and sales amounted to 562 million 
bushels and there were 41 importing members and 4 exporting 
members. The United States quota was filled in March 1951, over 
4 months ahead of the end of the season. The quota for the current 
year, 255 million bushels, has also been filled, and it is still several 
months before the end of the season. 

The Agreement has operated quite successfully. It has postponed 
the kind of a drive for self-sufficiency that took place in the 1920’s 
after the end of World War I. Admittedly, the cost to exporting 
countries was higher than was anticipated because of the many 
factors tending to push wheat prices above the maximum under the 
Agreement. Nevertheless, I feel that wheat has been comparatively 
stable in price and that the wheat agreement has done much more 
than was thought possible when it was negotiated. It has done much 
to link countries of the free world and strengthen trade ties between 
them. 

INCREASED COSTS OF PROGRAM 


Senator Russe. Mr. Secretary, I have been somewhat concerned 
about the tremendous increase in the cost of this program in a year. 
It is a difficult matter to handle. In my opinion it does not properly 
belong in the Agriculture appropriations bill. It ought to be in the 
appropriations for the Department of State. They are the people 
who have gotten up the agreement. Of course the Senate ratified it. 

Now, for the last year I have forgotten how much was involved. 
They started to take it out of the funds of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and that was $76 million, I believe. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

Senator Russe.y. And that was knocked out on a point of order. 
I offered an amendment on the floor to make a direct appropriation 
for that amount. 

Now, I notice the figures this year are $182 million, or more than 
double. As I understand it, we agree on a world price, and then if 
these people need wheat, they buy it here at that price. Then if 
our market happens to be higher than the world price, we make that 
good through this appropriation. Is that an oversimplification of it or 
what? 

WHEAT PRICES 


Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, the wheat agreement had a range of 
prices, a maximum and a minimum, and the transactions between 
the exporting and the importing countries were to be carried on within 
that range. This was before Korea; this was when it looked as though 
there was a reasonable prospect of peace and full commerce going on 
in the world, and we were trying to assure ourselves of a reasonable 
share of the market. 

The price that was set in the wheat agreement was too low in view 
of the present circumstances and conditions which prevailed in the 
world. As a matter of fact, you remember the wheat agreement 
which was brought before the Congress the first time had even a 
higher price than the one that was negotiated, but the whole world 
condition looked as though those prices were going to be softer during 
the year in which the wheat agreement was negotiated. 
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Very frankly, it must be said that the wheat agreement cost more 
than anybody expected it to cost, both to Canada and to Australia 
and to the United States. 

Senator RusseLt. Have we increased our quota in any way or 
assumed any obligation to sell wheat and subsidize the sale that might 
be successfully assumed by Canada or Australia? 

Secretary Brannan. No, Senator, I do not think we have. I 
think Canada has taken all of it, and of course this year they will 
have a very difficult time delivering, because of the very unfortunate 
experience they had last year. They have almost 250 million bushels 
of wheat which will grade no better than feed wheat. Some of it is 
still under the snow. They, I do not think, can absorb any more, 
and neither can Australia. “I do not think we can absorb much more, 
and we have not been inclined to entertain anything along that line. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT SUBSIDY COSTS PER BUSHEL 


Senator RussELL. What was the average subsidy per bushel on 
that that was sent out last year that it was necessary for us to pay 
to make up this difference between the price which we would sell it 
at and what they had to pay for it? 

Secretary BRANNAN. It was 57 cents last year, Senator. 

Senator Russe.u. Are we going to increase the bushels this year 
any? 

Secretary BRANNAN. We are going to increase them some, by about 
100 million bushels. 

Senator RusseELL. So next year instead of $182 million to operate 
this agreement, it will run considerably over $200 million if we are 
going to increase it by that many bushels? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Let me check that. 

Mr. Roserts. May I help, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Please do. 

Mr. Roserts. The figure which the Secretary used, Senator 
Russell, is a 135-million-bushel equivalent exported under the agree- 
ment in 1950 at a cost of 57 cents a bushel, and for which the appro- 
priation was made last year. Bear in mind that the action by the 
Appropriations Committee comes about 2 years, really, after the cost 
has been incurred, so that the $76 million prov ‘ided in the 1952 Ap- 
propriation Act was for operations in that part of the fiscal year 1950 
that the agreement was in effect. You will remember that the wheat 
agreement became effective late in the year. So that there was 
exported under the wheat agreement in 1950 135 million bushels for 
which reimbursement was provided in the 1952 act. 

In fiseal year 1951, for which the appropriation in the 1953 bill is 
proposed, there was exported a little over 265 million bushels at a cost 
of 69 cents a bushel. The 69 cents represents the difference between 
the domestic market price and the maximum price of $1.80 per bushel 
provided in the wheat agreement. 

I believe your question was looking forward to next year and I do 
not have a figure on that. 
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INCREASING COSTS OF WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Senator Russevu. I am not concerned too much about the year it 
happens. The thing that disturbs me about it is, here we have a 
program that is vastly increasing in cost. It is a new item in the 
Agriculture appropriations bill. You gentlemen may have heard 
something about the economy in the Nation that permeates the at- 
mosphere on the Hill at this time, and when this bill goes to the floor 
and there is a $182 million increase over the figure for last year, or 
the year before, that is chargeable to this operation, and this grows 
out of international relations, we cannot even claim that it substan- 
tially helps the wheat farmer right now. We do not have enough 
subsidies on wheat to make it stick. It does help to a certain extent, 
it prevents the subsidy from being larger than it is, but the subsidy 
is still not large enough for being adequate. 

I am concerned about having a progressive amount showing in the 
Department of Agriculture bill that you have to try to explain every 
year. And even if you say you cannot cut this, it is going to increase 
the drive to cut in other places that will be disastrous to American 
agriculture and the production of the very wheat that is involved in 
these agreements. 

We had a very probable argument to prevent drastic reductions in 
the essential agricultural appropriations in the fact that the appropria- 
tions were not as high as they were in 1940. Other appropriations 
have increased. Now we have this tagged on to the agricultural 
appropriations bill and it seems as though there is no telling how high 
it willgo. You have $182 million added to the agriculture bill. That 
makes it appear awfully different to the eyes of Congress. All of the 
members do not serve on the Agriculture Committee and when they 
look at this budget and see that there is an increase in the appropria- 
tions for agriculture of $200 million this year, they will say, ‘“‘We will 
get in here and cut them back to where they were.”’ 

This is one item, I understand, that cannot be cut. Consequently, 
they will be slashing those other items that are subject to reduction. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, I would like to respond to this last 
statement you have made about placing this item in the agriculture 
appropriation bill. In the conference committee report on the 
whi enrcag of Agriculture appropriation bill for 1952, you probably 
recal]—— 

Senator Russeuu. I recall the suggestion I made, but I do not seem 
to have gotten very far with it. 

Mr. Roserts. You recall that it indicated that it was unanimously 
agreed that this item was more closely connected with foreign policy 
than with the activities of the Department of Agriculture, and accord- 
ingly you felt it was not properly located in this bill. 

Senator Russeiu. I made that suggestion, and it was put in the 
conference report. Here it is right back in agriculture and not only 
back in agriculture, it is over two times as big as it was last year. 

Mr. Roperts. In connection with the statement in that report, Mr. 
Chairman, the Department of Agriculture, in submitting the estimate 
for 1953, specifically called the attention of the Budget Bureau to the 
conference report and asked that it be excluded from the Department 
of Agriculture bill. However, our proposal was not adopted. 
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Senator Russeiit. The Department of State had more influence 
than Agriculture did with the Budget Bureau, because it protected 
the appropriations for the Department of State. You need not think 
that a new item of this size in here is not going to affect the attitude of 
Congress to every item in the Department of Agriculture bill. It 
certainly will. I think it is very unfortunate that they did not take 
it out of here and that it was not put in the State Department bill. 


WHEAT EXPORTS UNDER WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Senator McCarrny. Mr. Roberts, you were up to 1951 in giving us 
the number of bushels exported under the wheat agreement. Were 
you about to give us the estimate for 1952? 

Mr. Roszerts. I do not have such an estimate available. However, 
it now looks as though the total will be about the same as for 1951. 

Senator McCartruy. Did I understand, Mr. Secretary, that you 
said the exports would be about 100 million bushels higher than 
in 1951? 

Secretary Brannan. I was talking about the fiscal year 1951. 

Senator McCartuy. May I just get this agreement clear in my 
mind. Under the agreement, were you required to increase the 
exports 265 million bushels? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No. In one sense, yes; in another sense, no. 
There is no language in the agreement which says that the require- 
ments of the United States will be so and so in a given year and so 
much more in the following year. But as was explained a few mo- 
ments ago, the wheat agreement was ratified at such a time that all 
of the importing countries could not take all of their requirements in 
the first year. They took all of their requirements in the second year, 
and as a result the figure is almost twice as large. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, under the agreement you had 
no choice but to export 265 million bushels in 1951. 

Secretary Brannan. We have a limitation of our maximum 
obligation to export and we are up to it in the year for which we are 
asking these funds. 

Senator McCarrny. I think you have answered my questions, but 
IT am not sure. When the other nations importing called for this 
wheat under the agreement, were you bound to export a total of 
265 million bushels in 1951? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right, at the maximum price. 

Senator McCarruy. At the maximum price. 

Secretary BRANNAN. You see, the agreement also provided that we 
could require them to take the 265 million bushels at the minimum 
price. . 
Senator McCarrnuy. Let me ask Mr. Roberts this question, | 
think he has been working with this project more closely than anyone 
else. Am I correct that no one in the Department of Agriculture had 
any discretion, and that we were bound by the agreement as to the 
number of bushels? And of course the maximum price was taken in 
connection with the price you had to pay for the wheat which estab- 
lished the 69 cents. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, within the amount guaranteed by the United 
States under the agreement. 
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Senator McCarruy. You did not go beyond the amount guaranteed 
in the 265 million bushels? 

Mr. Roserts. No. 

Senator McCartuy. I am trying to establish whether there is a 
fixed charge over which you have no control or whether there is some 
control in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Roxserts. Not unless we did not comply with the terms of the 
agreement, Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarrtny. Is there any way in the Department that you 
could have altered either the figure of 265 million or the figure of 69 
cents? 

Mr. Roserts. No, under the terms of the agreement the United 
States has a guaranteed amount of wheat it must provide at the 
maximum price, which was $1.80. The wheat could be obtained only 
at the market price in this country, se that the 69 cents represents the 
difference between the domestic market price at whfch wheat was 
purchased and the maximum price Which could be charged under the 
terms of the agreement. 

Senator McCartuy. Am I correct in this: that you could not have 
cut that figure of 265 million bushels, down to, say, 260 million 
bushels without violating the treaty which was ratified by the Senate? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct. 

Senator McCarrny. There is no question about it? 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. I want to say just this: that the 265 
million bushels for which this appropriation is proposed actually ex- 
ceeds the wheat exported in 1951 under the guarantee, but it exceeds 
the guarantee only because of an unreimbursed carry-over from the 
preceding year. Within the first year covered by the agreement, we 
were short in reimbursement for the amount of wheat that we exported 
under our guarantee in the agreement. 

Senator McCarrny. Then I have another question: You say there 
was a carry-over. I did not understand the treaty provided for in the 
carry-over. 

Mr. Roperts. What I am saying is this, that under the terms of the 
agreement for the year August 1 through July 31—and the treaty vears 
do not follow the fiscal years—the guaranteed bushels were 248 mil- 
lion. 

Senator McCarruy. 248 million? 

Mr. Rozserts. That is right. For the fiscal year, 1951, reimburse- 
ment is proposed for exports of 265 million bushels. Some of those 
exports which are included in this appropriation was under the guar- 
anty of 238-million bushels for the year August 1, 1949, through 
July 31, 1950. 

Senator McCarruy. So your fiscal year and treaty year, do not 
coincide? 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. The guarantee stated for the treaty 
year differs from the 265 million for which reimbursement is sought 
in the fiscal year. 

Senator McCarruy. The guaranty was 238 million for the treaty 
year, or did you say 240 million? 

Mr. Roserrs. For the first year-—— 

‘ Senator McCartuy. That would be from August 1, 1949, to July 
31, 1950? 
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Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Senator McCartruy. And the guaranty was 238 million. Could 
you tell us how many bushels were actually exported during that 
treaty year? 

Mr. Roserts. 162,557,000. 


1951 WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Senator McCarrnuy. Then the next treaty year would run from 
August 1, 1950 to July 31, 1951. 

Mr. Roperts. That is right. 

Senator McCartuy. Can you tell us how much was exported during 
that period of time? 

Mr. Rozerts. 248,164,000 bushels was the guarantee; there were 
exported 249,055,000 bushels. 

Senator Mc@arruy. It does not amount to very many bushels, but 
could you tell us on what authority the department went over the 
guaranty in the Treaty vear 1950 to 1951? 

Mr. Roserts. Again, it is a matter of what is in the pipeline, 
Senator McCarthy. It is not a matter of exceeding the agreement. 
It is actually what is in the pipeline during this period. Then you 
have a difference between the fiscal year and the agreement year we 
have discussed. 

Senator McCarrtuy. In other words, while the figure may vary a 
bit because of what is in the pipeline, you do attempt to keep it down 
to the amount guaranteed in the treaty when you must subsidize. is 
that correct? 

Mr. Roszerts. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCartuy. All right, pardon me for interrupting, Mr. 
Chairman. 

PURPOSE OF WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Roberts, as chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, I served as an adviser when the agreement was entered into 
or being discussed. And, as I recall, the purpose of it was to more or 
less stabilize the wheat prices, in other words, to assist the farmers of 
our country. Would you venture to say to what extent the farmers 
have been assisted because of this treaty? In other words, would the 
losses that would have been sustained by them, be greater than the 
amount that the Treasury is now being asked to put up under the terms 
of that agreement? 

Mr. Roserts. The difficulty in answering the question, Senator 
Ellender, is that as you well know when the treaty was entered into, 
we did not know we were going to have Korea. 

Senator ELtenpeEr. I understand. 

Mr. Roserts. It is a question of speculating on what the situation 
would have been with regard to world demands for wheat had we not 
had Korea; you see, that is a very difficult question to answer. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me ask you this: Who set this maximum 
and minimum price? Was that done largely by the Agriculture De- 
partment or by the State Department? I realize, of course, that the 
Senate finally set it by ratifying the treaty, but who did the planning 
which went into setting the maximum and minimum prices? 
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Secretary BRanNAN. It was an agreement reached between some 
40-plus nations. Representing the United States in the discussion 
was the Secretary of Agriculture as chairman of the delegation. 
There were members of the State Department on the delegation, 
there were representatives of every farm organization on ee elena: 
tion, and of the wheat millers, the wheat handlers, and others repre- 
senting every stage of wheat processing, and there were representatives 
of the Congress. 

Senator McCarruy. In view of the fact that the President has 
asked for extension of this wheat agreement, would you not think 
it might be well in setting the maximum and minimum price for the 
future that you have a greater span and a greater flexibility? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, we, of course, have already given notice 
that there will be a wider span of flexibility, but we say it is going to be 
widened on the top side and not on the bottom. 


CANADIAN RYE IMPORTS 


Senator McCarruy. Incidentally, I was asked to ask you some 
questions on this point, and I think this may be the right point to do 
it. Iwas asked to go into this by a number of other Senators. 

You may recall about 2 or 3 years ago, I do not recall which, Senator 
Humphrey, Senator Thye, Senator Young, Senator McCarthy, and 
Senator Wiley’s office and a representative from Senator Langer’s 
office called upon you and called your attention to what we thought 
was a bad situation insofar as the rye question was concerned. We 
called your attention to the fact that the Agriculture Department was 
allowing the importation of Canadian rye without any restriction at 
all, but after it was in the elevator in this country that then you placed 
a ban upon the Commodity Credit Corporation buying of that rye? 
We called your attention to the fact that while wheat was above 
parity, rye was way below parity, and the farmers were taking a 
tremendous beating, we thought, because you were first allowing the 
Canadian rye to come into the country and not allowing the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to buy it. 

We suggested at that time that you either ban the importation of 
Canadian rye or, if you allowed the importation, then not to have the 
Commodity Credit Corporation boycotted after it was in this country. 

Has that situation been altered, or do you still have the same 
situation? 

RYE PRICE SUPPORTS 


Secretary BRANNAN. I do not know that there has been any prob- 
lem in the area right now. But my recollection, of course, is not the 
same as yours of the situation. What was taking place then was that 
the United States, through the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
the Department of Agriculture, was supporting domestically produced 
rye, and any farmer who had domestically produced rye could get 
the prevailing price support. 

Senator McCain. Can I interrupt you there now? 


Secretary BRANNAN. Except where that rye had been commingled 
with imported rye from Canada, and there was no law which would 
paee us, and, as a matter of fact, as I understand the law, we would 
»e prohibited from supporting Canadian rye after it got into this 
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country. And that was what all the argument was about. It was 
only on commingled rye. 

Senator McCarruy. This is quite an important matter to all of 
the Senators who called upon you and their States. At that time, I 
believe your Department pointed out, that of some 6,000 rye pro- 
ducers in my State of Wisconsin—and I may have that figure wrong— 
there were only one or two who went under the support program. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. At that time you suggested that the remedy 
was for all of them to come under the support program. If they 
had been under the support program, it would have cost the tax- 
payer a tremendous amount of money, of course. 

Secretary BRANNAN. I doubt it. 

Senator McCartruy. Let us see whether it would or not. Rye 
was far below parity at the time. If they all had a contract with the 
Agriculture Department to support the price of rye, in other words, 
under the regular program, then you would have been paying the 
difference in what they could at that time sell on the open market for 
and your figure. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Rye is a storeable commodity. We may 
well have come out of that without a loss. 

Senator McCarruy. But if you didn’t? As a gambler you may 
have come out of it if you stored the rye. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is our business. You call it gambling. 
At the beginning of World War II, we had cotton stocks in this coun- 
try which ran back for almost 8 years. And, you call it gambling—we 
made money on it. 

Senator McCarrny. Let us forget about that for the time being. 
The question is this: At the time you were urged by the Senators 
representing the rye-producing States to exclude the importation of 
Canadian rye. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Which is something the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has no authority to do anyhow. 

Senator McCarruy. You say you have not? 

Secretary Brannan. No. 

Senator McCarruy. You can make almost any type of agreement 
with Canada on that, can you not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes; but they have to agree to it. I cannot 
imagine Canada having agreed to a refusal to import rye into this 
country any more than you could ever expect me to say I would not 
allow the export of citrus fruits into Canada. 


CONTROL OF CANADIAN RYE IMPORTS 


Senator McCarruy. In other words, your position is that you have 
no control whatsoever over the importation of Canadian rye? 

Secretary BraNNAN. That is done under section 22. 

Senator McCartuy. Let me ask you this question: Is it your 
position that neither you nor the Agricultural Department had any 
control whatsoever over the importation of Canadian rye? 

Secretary Brannan. I have no authority to order a stoppage of the 
import of any commodity. 

Senator McCarruy. I understand that. 

Secretary Brannan. I do have authority in some cases when an 
unfortunate situation is prevailing, to go to the Tariff Commission 
and ask them to look at the situation and ask that they issue an order 
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or ask the President to issue an order under the procedures outlined 
and known generally as section 22. 

Senator McCarruy. At the time we Senators were over in your 
office, we all had the same impression, I think, and we all had the 
impression from talking to you that you could perhaps not under the 
power to issue an order, but you could control that importation. 

Secretary BRANNAN. I doubt that any of the other Senators that 
were present had that impression, and I am a little surprised to learn 
that you did, Senator McCarthy, because you read the law as well 
as I do. 

Senator McCarrnuy. You have just told us—now see if I am cor- 
rect—that you can indirectly by going to the Tariff Commission or 
to the President, control the importation, and you can get the Pres- 
ident to issue an order. 

Secretary BRANNAN. I can initiate a request or a proceeding. 

Senator McCarruy. And if the President ‘agrees with you, a 
member of his Cabinet, then he can 

Secretary BRANNAN. No; the Tariff Commission has to agree to it 
and has to set up a specific proposal. 

Senator McCarrnuy. What if the President agrees with you and 
the Tariff Commission does not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is a matter of law. I certainly do not 
purport to be an expert on that. 

Senator McCartuy. When we called upon you, half of the Senators 
were Democrats and half Republicans, so it was not a political matter. 
One of the things we advised you to do was to notify the shippers 
ahead of time before they imported Canadian rye what the position 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation would be so that you would 
not have this as a drug on the domestic market. 

Secretary Brannan. They knew, and that is how you folks hap- 
pened to come over. We had told them long since that we would not 
extend our supply program purchases to commingled rye. 

Senator McCarruy. I am not concerned with what you did in the 
past, but I am concerned with what you are doing and what is going 
on as of today. As TI recall, there was no difference of opinion on the 
part of the Senators who contacted you. We took the position that 
to allow the importation of rye when rye was below parity, and to 
allow that to act as a drug upon the market, was extremely bad for 
our farmers. 

As I recall your answer it was: ‘Well, they should come under the 
support program, and instead of the farmer losing the money, the 
Government would.” 

Secretary BRANNAN. Not essentially that anybody would. 


PURCHASES OF COMMINGLED RYE 


Senator McCarruy. We are not talking about, and you could not 
support the price of Canadian rye, which is certainiy true—you should 
not. The thing we are concerned about is: We wonder when it will 
happen again, or whether it will happen again or not. It was not a 
question of supporting it, because you were not bound to support it, 
because none of the farmers had contracts with you insofar as this 
commingled rye was concerned. 

The question was: Whether or not you would allow the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, acting as the agent for foreign governments, 
acting as the agent for Germany or some other foreign government, 
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to purchase that commingled rye to take it off the market so the price 
could rise to parity. 

At that time you took the position that that could not be done. 
Is that still the position of the Agricultural Department? We are 
not talking about supports, we are talking about the Commodity 
Credit Corporation not buying for itself, but buying as the agent for 
the Army or for the ECA, buying for countries which needed it. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, it is my understanding that there was 
then a provision in the ECA Act which required us to buy locally, I 
mean to buy domestic commodities. 

Senator McCarruy. If it was available. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. And I think there is still a pro- 
vision in the law that wherever we can buy and obtain our commodi- 
ties, we should buy them in domestic markets rather than to buy 
them outside. 

Senator McCartuy. Do we agree then at that time, we were not 
concerned, the Senators who were there, and we were not discussing 
the support of the Canadian rve, but we were discussing the question 
of whether the Commodity Credit Corporation, acting as an agent 
for some foreign buyer, through ECA or the Army, when rye was not 
available could buy this commingled rye? At that time you took the 
position that they should not. I want to know what your position 
is now when grain drops below parity? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, Senator, I know of no change in the 
law with respect to that situation, and, therefore, my position would 
be now just as it was then. I do not think, of course, that the trans- 
action that you described, and the point of controversy or discussion 
as you described it, was quite the one I understood it to be. 

Senator McCarrny. If the Chair will bear with me, what did you 
understand it to be? 

Secretary BrRannaAN. I understood that the proposal was that the 
Department of Agriculture extends its price support to rye in elevators 
which had been comingled with rye put there by American producers. 
That is, rye bought by that elevator from Canada being commingled 
with American rye. 

Senator McCarrny. What do you mean, extend price supports? 

Secretary Brannan. Make a loan on it, under the procedure at 
90 percent of parity, or the figure at which we were supporting rye 
at that time. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Brannan, if I may correct you, your 
memory may tell you now that you so understood it, but vou did not 
so understand it at the time. We had Senators Thye, McCarthy, 
Wiley, Langer, Humphrey, and Young in your office. We went 
over this very carefully with you. We explained to you that this 
was no question of price support; we explained to you that it would 
not cost vour Department anything, but it would help the farmers 
tremendously. 

At that time we asked you whether or not you instructed the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to boycott this comingled rye which 
you allowed to come into the country. At that time we suggested 
to you that you should take the necessary steps to prevent the importa- 
tion, if it was going to act as a ceiling over the price of rye in this 
country. 
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Your answer at the time was—and we took notes on this-—that 
the farmers should have come under the price-support program, 
and in effect so the taxpayers would have been losing the money 
instead oi the farmer. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Now you are putting words in my mouth. 

Senator McCartruy. That would have been the effect. 

Secretary Brannan. I did not say any such thing. 

Senator McCarruy. No, you did not say, “So the taxpayers 
would have been losing the money.”’ 

Secretary BRANNAN. Of course not. 

Senator McCartruy. You said they should have come under the 
price-support program. 

Secretary BRANNAN. It was available for them. 

Senator McCartuy. The end result, of course, would have been 
that instead of the farmer losing the difference in the support price 
and the price he could sell for at open market, that your Department 
would lose it. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That does rot follow by any means. 

Senator McCarrny. Let me finish. 

Unless, as you say, you could have held it long enough, and until 
the price went up. 

Secretary Brannan. Certainly; rye is a storeable commodity. The 
prices went up. 

Senator McCartruy. My question now is this: You have told us 
that while you do not have the power to cut off the importation of 
Canadian rye or wheat, you say you can initiate the procedure and 
the President has the power? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Senator McCartuy. My next question: where the price of rye or 
wheat drops below parity and the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
acting as a buyer, do you still have the ban that while American rye 
is not available or American wheat is not available the Commodity 
Credit Corporation cannot purchase at the going price the comingled 
wheat or rye? I think we must know that because one way or the 
other, it makes a big difference in the amount of money we appropri- 
ate here. 

Secretary BRANNAN. You must remember this: that first of all the 
Commodity Credit Corporation was a purchaser because its people 
know more about the grain business than any of the other Govern- 
ment agencies. 

If we had bought in that case as the agent for the Army, we would 
be completely circumscribed in our operations by the laws which 
prevailed with respect to Army purchases. 

In other words, the fact that the Army asked the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to be their agent, gave us no authority, or would 
not give the Army access to wider authorities than it had before. If 
we were purchasing as the agents for the ECA, we were bound by their 
laws. So if we were to be called upon to be a purchaser in the market 
place as agent for any other Government agency, we would today be 
bound by their laws which cireumscribe and provide what conditions 
they can purchase a commodity under, in the United States or outside 
of the United States and that was simply the problem from the 
purchase side. 
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If I remember, the Army at that time had a “buy American”’ pro- 
vision in their language. 

Senator McCarrny. In your best recollection, there was no differ- 
ence of opinion on the part of the Senators who called upon you, was 
there? We all agreed upon what should be done? 

Secretary BRANNAN. I have no recollection on that. 

Senator McCartuy. There was not any difference of opinion? 

Secretary BRANNAN. I have no recollection that they agreed or did 
not agree. I thought they came seeking information. 

Senator McCarrny. At the time we pointed out to you that the 
Army was going to buy Polish rye if you did not buy this rye that was 
acting as a drug on the market. I am not concerned about the past, 
but Iam w ondering whether your policy is the same. At that time 
it was pointed out ‘that the Army regulations did not prohibit your 
purchasing this rye, because if they could not get it in this country, 
they were going to buy it in Poland, which they did. 

Secretary BRANNAN. They bought it in Canada. 

Senator McCarruy. They bought it in Poland, the record is clear 
on that. 

Your answer at that time was that the farmer should have gone 
into the support program. I want to know now, as of this time, do 
vou still allow the importation of Canadian rve and Canadian wheat 
and then place a ban upon the Commodity Credit Corporation pur- 
chasing it when it is acting as the agent for the Army or for some for- 
eign government? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is purely a theoretical question. I don’t 
know whether rye is being imported now, but if it is, or if it is not, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, whoever he is, has no authority to ban it 
whatsoever. 

Senator McCarrny. Let me interrupt you. You say he has no 
authority to ban it? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

Senator McCarruy. Do we agree that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, if he decides it is unwise, can recommend to the President 
and the President can ban it and the President has that authority 
so that while you cannot sign the order—— 

Secretary BRANNAN. He can recommend it to the Federal Tariff 
Commission, and the Tariff Commission makes a recommendation to 
the President. 

Senator McCarruy. I am sorry I have taken up so much of your 
time, Mr. Chairman, I think that covers it. 

Senator Russe.u. I want any member of this committee to feel free 
to ask a question at any time. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I would like to revert to the question I asked a 
while ago, before Senator McCarthy's questions. 

Senator McCartuy. Mav I ask one more question on this just to 
get the record straight? What authority do you have, Mr. Secretary, 
to make your price support loans to a mill after it has purchased the 
grain from the farmer? 

Secretary Brannan. Generally speaking, we cannot make a loan 
to other than the preducer. Now, if a mill happened to be a-producer 
also, we have something of a problem there. We generally discourage 
that type of operation. But I think under very careful safeguards, 
we would make the mill a loan. 
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Senator McCarruy. If a mill is not a producer, you have no au- 
thority under the law whatsoever? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No, the price-support laws are for producers. 

Senator McCarruy. To keep the record straight, it is not your 
position that the seven or eight senators whom I named came to your 
office and asked you to violate the law and make loans to mills that 
were not producers? You do not claim that, do you? 

Secretary BRANNAN. It is my impression, as I said a moment ago, 
that they came seeking information and an.objective discussion, and 
we had an objective discussion. That is my impression of it. 

Senator McCarrny. | see. 

(The following memorandum was later furnished by the Secretary:) 


SupPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF SECRETARY BRANNAN REGARDING QUESTIONS By 
Senator McCarruy on PurcHASEsS OF RYE BY THE DEPARTMENT 


When Senator McCarthy referred to a meeting of several Senators in my 
office ‘‘2 or 3 years ago”’ it was my recollection that the discussion was principally 
concerned with the possibility of extending price support to rye stored in elevators 
without regard to the o1igin of such rye. I have since had an opporturity to 
refresh my memory by reviewing correspondence exchanged with some of the 
Senators who attended this meeting and would like to remove any doubt trom the 
record, While the probable effect. of pursuing the course proposed at the meeting 
would have been to support the price of, and encourage the continued importation 
of Canadian rye in vclume, there was no recommendation that price support 
be extended directly to other than producers and owners oi United States produced 
grain. 

The immediate problem was a purchase activity of the Department for the 
Army and ECA, as distinguished from a_ price-support activity. Canadian 
rye had already been imported and domestic prices were below parity. CCC, in 
carrving out its supply purchases tor other Government agencies, followed the 
policy of purchasing only domestically produced rye when the domestic supply 
was available to meet requirements. We received 1equests from many sources, 
including the importers ot the Canadian 1ye, to purchase rye stored in the United 
States without recard to oricin. It was cur opinion at the time that complying 
with such a request would have the effect of supporting the price of Canada’s 
surplus rye stocks and encourage the continued importation of Canadian rye for 
speculative purposes. 

It it is appropriate, I would appreciate having this clarification inserted in the 
transcript. 


Senator ELLENpER. Now, Mr. Roberts, reverting back to the 
question we were discussing before Senator McCarthy discussed the 
rye proposition, are we to understand that the beneficiaries in this 
wheat agreement up to the present have been the importing countries? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir; under the present circumstances. 

Senator ELLenpDER. Is it your impression that the market would 
have remained as steady as it had if this wheat agreement had not 
come into being? 

Mr. Rozerts. I would prefer to let the Secretary answer that 
question, 

Senator ELLENDER. Let someone answer it. In other words, the 
question of renewing this wheat agreement is going to be before us 
again, and as far as I am concerned, if it is of no benefit to us, 1 do 
not want to continue to pay out millions of dollars every year. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, assuming for the moment, the 
absence of Korea—— 

Senator ELLeENDER. We have already discarded that. We know 
that if it had not been for Korea the probabilities are that this agree- 
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ment wou'd have steadied the prices, and we would have benefited 
quite a bit from it. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, the question is coming up for a renewal 
of that measure, and, as I understand it, with the Korean war coming 
into being since the agreement was ratified, we have been losing out: 
am I right in that? 

Secretary Brannan. We have lost some money in subsidies for the 
wheat agreement, yes... 

Senator ELttenper. That is right. Now, if that is true, as to the 
losing out, and the question comes up again to renew that measure, 
will we not be continuing to lose out? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, I think we would not negotiate a 
new wheat agreement on the same premise as the present agreement. 
Certainly, we would want an increase in the price in the wheat agree- 
ment, that is, the maximum price at which we would be required to 
sell our wheat to the importing countries. 

My own feeling is that we would probably leave the amounts 
about where they are, because our capacity to export—— 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean of exporting? 

Secretary Brannan. Of exports. Because our capacities to pro- 
duce are still quite adequate. 

Senator Exrenper. Then when Mr. Roberts stated a while ago 
that there was a plan to extend the wheat agreement, he meant on 
the changed basis, and not what is now existing? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, it would have to be rene- 
gotiated? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is exactly right. 

Senator RussE.u. It would begin from scratch again. 

Secretary BRANNAN. It would have to be renegotiated in its en- 
tirety. It expires completely. And, as I remember, it does not have 
an automatic extension provision in it. 

Mr. Roserts. No, it does not. 

Senator Russe.iu. It has no escape clause, does it? 

Secretary Brannan. No, I am afraid it does not, Senator. 

Senator Russeiy. Mr. Secretary, have you concluded your state- 
ment? 

Secretary BRANNAN. I just have a brief portion left. 

Senator Russeiy. Do you deal with any appropriations specifically 
in this? 

Secretary BRANNAN. In what is left I simply say this: 

It would lengthen this statement unduly to discuss in detail the 
operations of all the branches of the Department, such as the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority, and the Extension Service; but I am 
aware of the committee’s deep interest in all of them. Each agency 
and bureau in the Department has one basic objective, that of making 
and keeping American agriculture strong and productive. It seems 
to me that it is even less desirable for the Nation to sacrifice or curtail 
these services in periods of emergency than in time of peace, and we 
would hope that the committee would look carefully at oursuggestions 
for appropriations for them. 
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REORGANIZATION AND RELATED MATTERS 


1 want to say again that I sincerely appreciate this opportunity to 
discuss with the members of this committee the condition of agricul- 
ture in the United States, and the task that lies ahead. I am sure you 
know that we in the Department fully accept our responsibility to do 
the best job possible, as efficiently and as inexpensively as possible. 

Good management calls for a maximum in program results, as 
well as a minimum in program costs. 

Failure is the one thing Government can least afford. The most 
efficiently managed Government program is a costly waste and ex- 
travagance if it fails to accomplish for the people the objectives it was 
created to achieve. 

Measurement of costs of any Government operation, therefore, must 
be balanced with an appraisal of the results obtained. 

In that connection I might point to the reorganization that was 
effected in the Department during 1951 with the intention of securing 
better coordination of all services in the field of agricultural resources 
conservation. New working relationships were developed among the 
Soil Conservation Service, Production and Marketing Administration, 
and the Forest Service, aimed at achieving the broad objectives of the 
reorganization. 

Under the reorganization the county offices of PMA, SCS, and FHA 
are being Sudinldated: and a similar move to consolidate State offices 
is also under way. 

Efforts to bring offices in the counties under one roof are just past 
the half-way mark—with consolidations in effect in 1,514 counties out 
of 3,004. State offices of these agencies have been consolidated in 16 
States. Five additional States have completed space plans and actual 
moves will begin as soon as physical arrangements are completed. In 
four other States authorization has been given for consolidation and 
space negotiations are in process. 

The Department of Agriculture has long been a highly efficient and 
effective organization. It is carrying on most of the functions in 
which it was engaged in 1940, plus many new functions, including the 
Rural Telephone Program, the Farm Housing Program, functions aris- 
ing out of the Research and Marketing Act, and numerous activities 
under the Defense Production Act. 

We are doing this with about four-fifths as many full-time employees 
as we had in 1940 and only about half as many part-time employees. 

The organizational structure of the Department has been so simpli- 
fied that today 10 program agencies report to the Secretary, compared 
with 18 in 1940. 

While I am talking about the record of the Department, I should 
like to add, gentlemen, that I am genuinely proud of the integrity of 
Department employees. Our record can be set up against that of 
any agency, public or private, any place and at any time. Our agen- 
cies deal in vast sums of money, and they deal in them efficiently ‘and 
honestly. I make this statement purposefully. While I do not pro- 
pose to include in my prepared remarks a discussion of the warehousing 
situation, I will be glad to go into the matter with the committee, and 


I have a very comprehensive statement on the subject that can be 
distributed. 
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We in the Department who have the responsibility for carrying out 
the agricultural programs appreciate the helpful cooperation and guid- 
ance of this committee. We want to provide you with whatever 
information you consider necessary or desirable in reviewing our work 
and in making determinations on the financial needs for the fiscal 
vear 1953. Representatives of all of the agencies of the Department 
are prepared to discuss with you in detail the various activities under 
their direct supervision. I am sure they will cooperate with vou in 
every way possible to assist this committee in the task before it. 

I have not touched upon the grain-conversion cases, but I am pre- 
pared to do so if this committee wishes to go into it. 

Senator Russexu. | understand the Agriculture Committee is hav- 
ing hearings on that and I do not think that should be duplicated. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We assumed that would be vour attitude, and 
that is the reason we have said nothing in this statement. 

Senator ELLENDER. We have a staff that has looked into all of the 
grain conversions and we expect to have hearings in the next 2 
weeks. 

Senator Russe.u. I understand you are having hearings, so I see no 
need for this committee to duplicate the work. 

Secretary BRANNAN. I do want to say that I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee and discuss these problems. 
I have men with me, some of whom are participating chiefs of the 
bureaus, and they will be subject to the call of the committee at any 
time. 

Senator RusseLit. We have a meeting of the full committee this 
afternoon at 2:30 so that we will not proceed this afternoon. 

Mr. Secretary, we may ask you back sometime later in the course 
of the hearings. 

Secretary Brannan. I will be happy to come back, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe.u. In view of the fact that the full committee is 
meeting this afternoon, we will now recess until 10:30 tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

(Whereupon, at 1:15 p. m., Monday, March 10, 1952, the committee 
recessed to be reconvened at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, March 11, 1952.) 





